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THE JESUIT AND THE 
SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Motives and Means in General’s Documents 


by John C. Friedl, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


HRISTIANITY IS MORE than a mere 
; set of truths and duties, known 
with the help of supernatural revela- 
tion, reflecting man’s essentially con- 
tingent nature and his utter depend- 
ence on a Creator. It is a divine econ- 
omy of salvation for all. In this econ- 
omy, for reasons best known to Divine 
Providence, human beings were desig- 
nated the chief instruments of its 
worldwide diffusion. Christianity was 
to be a way of life within the new 
Kingdom of the City of God. “The 
expected Savior came to begin a new 
universal civilization, the Christian 
civilization, far superior even to that 
which up to this time had been labori- 
ously achieved by certain more priv- 
ileged nations.” (Pius XI, Divini Re- 
demptoris, 1.) 

At the outset, the chief and official 
burden for the spread of this reign 
of Christ, the man-God founder and 
head of this new Kingdom, was upon 
the 12 apostles and the 72 disciples. 
But the divine command: “Going, 
therefore, teach all nations,” was not 
spoken to them alone. All Christians 
were caught up in this work, the 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ. 
Hence the term, “the apostolate.” 
[here was to be a marvelous roomi- 
ness in this apostolic activity, and dif- 
ferent men (bishops, priests, religious, 
laymen) as individuals or in chartered 
xroups, were to operate in different 
ways, though coordinately. 
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The Interior Apostolate 


Before one can speak of a genuine 
apostolate of good works, an external- 
ity, there is presupposed a_ perfect 
internality, an apostolate of the spirit: 
an interior nerve, dash, elan, whose 
chief characteristic is “to spend and 
to be spent.” St. Paul says: “I kept 
back nothing.” “The apostolic spirit 
is the desire of gaining souls to Christ. 
For it is the genuine effect of charity 
that the just soul, in whom God dwells 
by grace, burns in a wondrous way to 
call others to share in the knowledge 
and love of that Infinite Good which 
she has attained and possesses.” (Pius 
XI, Mens Nostra, 12/20/’29) This is 
a basic call, therefore, for all Christ- 
ians from the cloistered contemplative 
to the man or woman in work clothes. 


Exterior Apostolate and 
Opera Apostolica 

The exterior apostolate, on the other 
hand, we associate with a certain type 
of exterior activity identified with the 
spread of the reign of Christ. This 
comprises any and all good works 
which tend of their very nature, and 
are fitting and suitable, to the an- 
nouncement, spread and perpetuation 
of the Kingdom of Christ. These are 
known as opera apostolica, and are of 
endless variety. It is obvious that no 
individual or group of individuals can 
engage in them all at one and the 
same time, nor even consecutively. 
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Exterior Apostolate and Our 
Ministries 


The Society of Jesus is a chartered 
group within this roomy apostolate. 
It is a religious order unique in the 
fact that it is composed of active con- 
templatives. Its chief characteristic, 
setting it apart from the monastic 
orders of the sixteenth century, was 
to be its mobility. The Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, by which each 
member of this mobile corps was to 
be formed, have as an important key- 
stone, the “Contemplation on the King- 
dom of Christ,” wherein the excer- 
sitant listens to Christ the King: “It 
is My will to conquer all the world 
and all enemies and so to enter into 
the glory of My Father: therefore, 
whoever would like to come with Me 
is to labor with Me.” 


It is evident that the Society could 
not efficiently engage in any and all 
apostolic works, so diverse in charac- 
ter. A selection was necessarily to be 
made, and that selection depended on 
certain conditioning factors. For one 
thing, it was an organization in which 
individual initiative was to be sub- 
servient to appropriate group action 
or activity. It was to be a mobile 
group, rather than a stationary, clois- 
tered, monastic group. Other factors 
would be actual, numerical member- 
ship and the normal human limita- 
tions of individual members. 


There was a further restriction on 
its own group initiative in the selec- 
tion of its activities: the members of 
the Order were vowed to be “the 
Pope’s men,” that is, ready for any 
sort of action that might be designated 
by the Supreme Pontiff himself. The 
Society, therefore, could not gauge its 
selection of apostolic works on the 
sole criterion of their being good in 
themselves; and, to avoid spreading 
itself too thin, there had to be a cer- 
tain element of concentration. So, in 
the course of time, specific activities 
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became more or less identified with its 
apostolate. These became known im 
the ‘“‘ministries,” that is, opera aposto- 
lica peculiar to the Society. Over the 
years these were crystallized into a 
characteristic, traditional, more or less 
fixed pattern, understood, embraced: 
and taken for granted as such by the 
members. 


Since fluidity is a correlative of 
mobility, it goes without saying that 
these activities should yield to a cer- 
tain elastic emphasis or de-emphasis, 
or, to paraphrase a sentence in the 
encyclical Divini Redemptoris (1934). 
they would be “susceptible of varied 
concrete applications according to the 
diversified conditions of times and 
places and peoples.” whereas there 
would remain unchanged “the guiding 
principles which indicate the safe way 
of securing the happy progress of 
society.’ The principles concerning 
the choice of ministerial works in the 
Society are laid down in the seventh 
part of the Constitutions. The spirit 
in which a choice of labors must be 
made “is obvious from the Spiritual 
Exercises, the Constitutions and the 
whole life of our Father, St. Ignatius.” 
(Letter of Father General. June 22, 
1947) 


The Social Apostolate 


The first observation on the social 
apostolate should be that, in spite of 
the comparative recency of its popular 
use in the language of the Church, 
nothing new has been added: rather, 
like the term “The Mystical Body o 
Christ” it is enjoying a re-flowering. 
If we can speak of the “apostolate” as 
the spread of the reign of Christ over 
the hearts of men, so we can now speak 
of the “social apostolate” as the spread 
of the social reign of Christ over the 
hearts and institutions of men. Like « 
half dollar, man has two sides. He i: 
an individual. He is also a member 
By his nature he is social. While his 


solated individual, but so as by work- 
ng in with others. He is born into a 
roup. He is baptized into a group 
nd saves his soul by membership. 
nless there has been an_ extraor- 
inary intervention of divine grace, 
roughout his life, in all its compart- 
ents, he perfects himself in groups. 
e leaves the world, so each fervent 
hristian prays, anticipating the be- 
ign ministrations of an official rep- 
esentative of a group. 


Just as man, the individual-member, 
so groups can be great forces for good 
or evil. There are groups and groups. 
Some groups are endowed with juridic 
personality and by that very fact are 
moral entities, capable of being in- 
fluenced not only by natural moral 
principles of activity but also by 
Christian moral principles, that is, by 
Catholicity as such; understanding, of 
course, that “only man, the human 
person, and not society in any form is 
endowed with reason and a morally 
free will.” (Divini Redemptoris, 29). 
It happens, then, that collective duties 
and rights can be. differentiated from 
individual duties and rights. We also 
speak of groups being governed: by 
certain moral principles such as the 
principle of sociality, subsidiarity, 
aniversality. 


If we would distinguish the field of 
he “social apostolate” from that of 
ts broader and more inclusive parent 
erm the “apostolate,” we might say 
hat the former concerns itself not so 
much with man, the individual, as an 
ndividual, but with man, the member; 
he member, precisely, of institutional, 
yrganic groups which enjoy a certain 
uridic personality; not any kind of 
roup, such as the bridge club or the 
).P.C.A., but groups organically and 
jaturally and supernaturally designed 
or the maintenance, actuation and 
yreservation of a basic idea or ideas, 


such as the family, the Church, the 
occupational community, as distin- 
guishable from the civic community, 
the nation, the state, the family of 
nations. 


It would be a mistake, too, to imag- 
ine that Leo XIII fathered this spe- 
cialized term in 1891, or Pius XI, 
forty years later. All during the last 
century many outstanding Catholics, 
aware of profound changes in the 
total lives of men, recognized that the 
apostolate of the Church had to be 
orientated to correct the accumulation 
of evils growing out of an individual- 
istic spirit that, in Christian times, had 
its more recent origins as far back as 
the Renaissance period. 


The Social Apostolate and 
the Society 


All things considered, what should 
this new orientation mean to a Jesuit? 
First of all it presumes that each mem- 
ber has the spirit of the social aposto- 
late. Then, since this spirit is a dy- 
namic thing, he must realize that it is 
susceptible not only of internal growth 
and refinement but also of external 
adaptation. 


This therefore is the spirit with which 
all Ours ought to be deeply penetrated. 
Without in any way slighting activities 
that are carried on chiefly for the benefit 
of those possessing the faith, they should 
show special concern for the multitude of 
men who, from whatever cause, have be- 
come alienated from the life of religion 
and the influences of the Church, whether 
they belong to the more cultured classes, 
or are industrial workers or farmers. 
(29th decree of 28th General Congrega- 
tion). 


Adaptation! The question was bound 
to be raised sooner or later. Whether 
he was the first or not, [ cannot say, 
but the Provincial of the Province of 
Castile raised it officially in 1916. The 
date is a satisfactory bench-mark, at 
any rate, from which we can trace 
the story of Father Ledochowski’s ef- 
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forts, over a period of 22 years, to 
answer the question. If that story 
needs a final chapter, it has been sup- 
plied by the 29th General Congrega- 
tion (1946) and the April 22, 1947 
and June 22, 1947 letters of our pres- 
ent Father General. 


Although I had carefully examined the 
difficulties regarding social works, which 
your Reverence referred to me on January 
27th of this year [1916], I have thought 
it worthwhile to treat this subject some- 
what at length.... Wherefore, reviewing 
the principles according to which the 
works proper to Ours are to be chosen, I 
will point out how Ours may be of serv- 
ice to the social apostolate by their learn- 
ing and experience, or, as they say, theo- 
retically and practically, and what part 
they may play in it... . I do not intend 
to exhaust a subject so vast and of such 
great importance (The Principles Govern- 
ing the Social Apostolate of the Society, 
1916). 


On scanning the entire letter in the 
light of swift-moving events since the 
first World War, one is apt to read 
into it an official caution which almost 
borders on the sterile. that is, if one 
fails to realize that in the intervening 
time before the 28th General Congre- 
gation, over which Father Ledochow- 
ski presided, at least a dozen other 
letters of his, directly or indirectly, 
amplify the subject which he consid- 
ered “so vast and of such great im- 
portance.” If, with regard to the 
social apostolate, there has been among 
some of Ours a feeling of “too little 
and too late.” one thing should be 
clear, if deficiency there was, it can- 
not be charged to a general who spent 
decades in patiently elaborating this 
adaptation of ourselves and our minis- 
tries to the needs of the times. The 
fault, rather, lies with us who have 
failed to listen to his repeated urgings 
to “get going!” When the Procurators 
convened in 1920 he addressed them 
in no uncertain terms: 


While most of our provinces sense a 
real obligation to have some share in 
those social works, which in these later 
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years our Holy Father has urgently rec~ 


ommended to the attention and zeal of) 
all priests, it must be confessed that, even 
where they have been made, the results 
do not measure up to the efforts. That is 
because hardly anyone is to be found 
who might competently guide Ours in 
this field. We hope, however, that now, 
in the move that has taken “Action Popu- 
laire” to Paris, a way and a method willl 
be forthcoming, not only in France, but. 
in all other provinces, because the Soci-' 
ety not only can but must work in this 
field (A.R., 1920, 245). 


From all the Society’s official and 
semi-official literature available, from 
1916 to 1948, it should now be quite 
evident that the training of a Jesuit 
for, and his activity in, the social 
apostolate are two distinct formali- 
ties, like cause and effect. These com- 
prise four stages: (1) spiritual train- 
ing, (2) academic training, (3) “theo- 
retical” activity and (4) “practical” 
activity, to use the original terminol- 
ogy of Father Ledochowski. Reserv- 
ing comment on the “spiritual train- 
ing” phase until last, we might take 
up the others in order. 


Academic Training 


In the future. presumably, the 
Jesuit’s own academic training for the 
social apostolate will be less hap- 
hazard than in the past. It will be of 
a formal nature and for all, beginning 
in philosophy, extending through the- 
ology (and beyond for some) ; that is. 
if those in charge of our scholasti- 
cates realistically set about implement- 
ing the decrees of the 28th and 29th 


General Congregations. 


A formal training for all, at least 
in its rudimentary stages, would dispel 
the impression that the social aposto- 
late is a sort of extra-curricular activ- 
ity for a choice few who, either by 
self-training or by special academic 
study, might have familiarized them- 
selves with a highly specialized jar- 
gon currently associated with the 
Social Problem. We have come : 


lesignate the sum of those evils which 
ten suffer as a result of life in this 
odern mass-production era as the 
‘social problem.” And because of a 
imilarity of nomenclature, many are 
nclined to relegate that problem to 
hose disciplines which we broadly 
nd vaguely refer to as the social 
ciences. These sciences boast a tech- 
ical terminology sufficient and _ suit- 
ble to make it appear that none but 
he specialist dare sit at the bedside 
f our modern social ills. And the 
rofessional planners, economists, soci- 
logists and our political scientists 
ave not been slow in taking over. As 
a result, he who has the cure of souls 
as a tendency to grow more diffident 
than ever in asserting his own profes- 
sional aptitude to help solve problems 
which have a direct bearing on the 
everyday lives of men and women 
given to his care. 


Many of Ours, too, have been alien- 
ated from this field because of some 
ill-advised and misguided activity by 
eccentrics, reformers or even sincere 
actionists, possessed of all heart and 
no head. If there has been criticism 
of some current projects and theories 
that. masquerade as social solutions, 
that criticism is entirely justified inas- 
much as expediency and opportunism 
too often are associated with a social 
apostolate carried on in the name of 
religion, of democracy, or of just 
plain social reform. 


This academic training, both in its 
intellectual and spiritual aspects, 
should help to produce a Jesuit, 
(whether he be a teacher, prison chap- 
lain, minister or rector, retreat master, 
sodality director, parish priest or ad- 
ministrator), who is able to formulate 
correct convictions of his own instead 
of parroting what he reads in his fav- 
orite newspaper or hears in the cir- 
sles in which he moves; one who is 
able and willing to give a satisfactor- 
ily correct private opinion when asked 


for it or when direction of consciences 
requires. This does not mean that he 
should feel himself called upon to 
render public opinions and statements 
at the drop of a hat, particularly in 
debatable and controversial matters, 
statements which, by reason of their 
ineptness, brashness, vindictiveness or 
rashness, would bring discredit on the 
organization to which he belongs. 
From this training he would be helped 
to recognize, too, that to be for a 
basic social principle does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must be for its 
immediate and universal application. 


Theoretical Activity 


In 1916 Father Ledochowski wrote: 


In general, it seems that the assistance 
which is sought from Ours in social works 
is twofold: theoretical and practical. If 
Suarez and De Lugo lived today, they 
would certainly discuss these questions 
very carefully and explain them further 
in writing. 


Jesuit theoretical training of others 
for the social apostolate can be of a 
spiritual and of an academic nature, 
and is another “must” for all Ours. 
This is clear from the decrees men- 
tioned above but doubly so from the 
following mandate in Father Janssens’ 
letter of April 22, 1947: “From time 
to time the Fathers Provincial should 
exhort their subjects to indoctrinate a 
‘social sense’ among their listeners 
both ‘in the classroom and during 
retreats.” In his letter Concerning Our 
Ministries (June 22, 1947), while ad- 
dressing himself to the problems of 
our colleges and universities, we find 
him observing: 4 ‘ 


I am afraid that sometimes the im- 
portance of the influence which Catholic 
men ought to have upon public life is all 
too little in the minds of Ours. We are 
too easily satisfied in having trained 
Christian men who will prove themselves 
such in their private lives. 


On Sunday, March 7, 1948, our 
present Holy Father spoke to a group 
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of delegates from a Congress on Inter- 
national Trade. After laying down 
four principles of social life he added: 
“Let us now conclude Our words with 
the desire that these principles of 
social economic life be duly incul- 
cated in professional schools and uni- 
versities.”” 


A newspaper clipping of recent vin- 
tage lies before me. It literally begs 
for reproduction here: 


The scarcity in state legislatures and 
in Congress of Catholics well grounded in 
Christian social thinking was deplored at 
the recent meeting of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological society in Saint Louis. 


Said Father Leo J. Robinson, S.J.: 


It is extremely unfortunate that so 
many of our own Catholic products in our 
State and Federal legislative bodies have 
such . hazy ideas regarding social 
philosophy. He prayed for “the day when 
Catholic members of our legislatures will 
be Catholic in thought as well as in 
name.” 


Perhaps one reason for the condition 
deplored by Father Robinson may be 
found in the records of our educational 
institutions. In an examination of the 
sources of degrees of outstanding Catho- 
_lic laymen and laywomen, Clement O. 
Mihanovich of Saint Louis university 
found these significant facts: 43.12 per 
cent of prominent Catholic laymen and 
laywomen received their bachelor’s degree 
from a Catholic college or university, 
while 56.88 per cent (more than half) 
obtained degrees from _ non-Catholic 
schools. Quite obviously such schools do 
not inculcate Catholic social teaching. 
And—let us add—are all Catholic col- 
leges making a real contribution in send- 
ing forth “Catholic Thinkers”? (Michi- 
gan Catholic). 


_ And as for “indoctrinating” a social 
sense during retreats? If there is room 
for improvement here, perhaps the 
reason for default may become clear 
from the discussion later on of the 
Jesuit’s own spiritual training for the 
social apostolate. 


Practical Activity 


Not without reason did Father Ledo- 
chowski say in 1916: “It is more diffi- 
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cult to define how we may engage in) 
these works in a practical manner..... 
One may ask, what is permitted us in) 
this regard according to our vocation) 
and within the limits very prudently, 
established by our law?” That pru-. 
dence is necessary for anyone imitating! 
and carrying on opera socialia prac- 
tica goes without saying. Many of the: 
canons in the law, of the Church attest! 
to past mistakes, indiscretions and| 
sad experiences. From the very begin-: 
ning there is repeated in the Constitu-: 
tion of the Society and in the decrees 
of the General Congregations what is 
now summarized in 680, 2 of the 
Epitome: “In iis promovendis caveant 
Nostri ne eorum temporali administra- 
tione rebusve politicis sese immis- 
ceant.” 


But prudence can be invoked to the 
point where it stifles all initiative and 
originality. Could the Church today 
point with a certain pride to the 
montes pietatis (loans to poor people 
who otherwise would have had to pay 
excessive rates for the use of money) 
had the Franciscans of the Middle 
Ages decided that prudence counselled 
inaction in the face of the strong op- 
position which greeted their experi- 
ment? It is precisely because there 
will always be an element of origin- 
ality and innovation about practical 
social works, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the Church or the Society to 
spell out beforehand an itemized list 
of “safe” as against “suspect” activ- 
ities. Had our Jesuit confreres in 
South America waited for such a list 
would we have had, what without 
doubt can be considered the first and 
greatest practical social experiment in 
the Western Hemisphere—the Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay? Well might we 
ask ourselves, “What have we to show 
today that is anyway comparable 
either in the massiveness of its om 
ception or in the daring of its origi- 
nality ?” . 


. 
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' If there are still any of Ours in a 
quandry as to what opera socialia 
might be in their practical and down- 
to-earth aspects, one need only read 
Father Ledochowski’s letter to the 
Provincials of South America to find 
there a rather startling catalogue of 
these works as they are currently being 
used with such disastrous effects by 
the enemies of the Church. Three 
months before the publication of 
Quadragesimo Anno he wrote: 


We are called by our vocation to beat 
even these daring attacks. . . . Our action 
must correspond with the words of our 
Institute. It should be perfectly clear to 
everyone that success in one or two cities 
is not enough. . . . Similar success must 
be achieved in all cities and towns. . 
We well realize that complete final tri- 
umph is not the work of the Society 
alone. We have neither the means nor 
the men to accomplish this. But we can 
offer valuable assistance. 


Two years before that, in a letter 
to the whole Society (On the Means to 
a Fruitful Ministry, 1929), he had 
written: “Faith is on the decrease, not 
only in the larger cities but also in 
the smaller towns; errors are every- 
where creeping in.... Therefore great 
care must be exercised in the choice of 
the works to be undertaken. ... Do not 
neglect the rural missions.” In 1930 
he warned: “Nor must we neglect to 
mention the enormous danger which, 
as a result of Communism, threatens 
civil society throughout the world.” 
On May 9, 1933 he wrote a letter, On 
Catholic Action in Spain, in which he 
insists that: 


Unless we fully enter on this course 
of action, we may with just cause fear 
that our collaboration will be overlooked 
and that, as time goes on, our ministries 
will be in less demand by ecclesiastical 
authority, with no little detriment to our 
apostolic work. With this in mind, it 
would be a good idea to have a revision 
of all our ministries, so that we could 
see which are to be dropped, which to 
be taken up and which to be kept. And 
we shall consider how these latter are 
to be directed in order to cooperate more 
efficaciously with Catholic Action. 


© 


And then on June 29, 1933 he has 
the inevitable follow-up on the sub- 
ject, The Choice of Our Ministries. 


Moreover, a certain right order must be 
preserved among the works proper to our 
vocation. Let me explain by an example. 
You all know how highly the Society has 
always regarded her colleges. I person- 
ally have already shown what store I set 
on them in this very letter. Nevertheless, 
our work for the colleges is not so to be 
stressed that all our man power will be 
absorbed by them, for we are not founded 
for this one work only.. 


As our modern crisis emerged and 
revealed itself we can almost follow 
it, now, in a play-by-play account in 
the General’s letters which came in 
rapid succession from 1933 to 1938, 
the year of the 28th General Congre- 
gation, to the members of which he 
directed attention to a growing loss of 
“mobility” in the Society. In 1940 the 
American Assistant addressed the 
J. E. A. in Kansas City on the same 
subject. As late as June 22, 1947 our 
present General, in his letter Concern- 
ing Our Ministries repeats the same 
warning. 

Not only where there is question of 
undertaking new tasks must we keep 
these principles in sight, but we must also 
courageously examine, rejecting all imag- 
inary opinions and popular judgments, 
whether it be expedient to give up certain 
of the ministries in which we have hith- 
erto engaged, and thus approach more 
nearly to that mobility which St. Ignatius 
wished the Society to have. 


If there had been doubt or vague- 
ness on the part of some in the past 
as to the general direction and practi- 
cal specialized emphasis of our min- 
istries, that doubt, vagueness and hesi- 
tancy are dispelled as Father Janssens 
continues his letter: 


It remains for me now, after setting 
down these more general norms to descend 
to particulars. . . . If you look to the 
purpose of our ministries, these four seem 
now among the most important: scientific © 
work and higher studies, colleges and uni- 
versities, the foreign missions, and labors 
among the working class. 
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Spiritual Training — 


It is the spirit of the social aposto- 
late which eventually produces the 
opportunity, originality and timeliness 
of practical social works. One curious 
thing about this most recent listing of 
our ministries is that it fails to men- 
tion prominently what all other previ- 
ous official lists never omit: the Spir- 
itual Exercises of St. Ignatius. The 
very impact of this omission calls at- 
tention to Father Janssens’ insistence 
(as the next section of his letter indi- 
cates) that whether it be in the field 
of research, of education, of the for- 
eign missions or the workers’ aposto- 
late, the Spiritual Exercises are, as it 
were, the dynamo which puts power 
into him who gives and him who re- 
ceives. Father Ledochowski indicates 
this same idea in his letter on The 
Choice of Our Ministries (January 29. 
1933). 


[To your vigilance] I commend the 
Spiritual Exercises, so that they be given 
by all and everywhere exactly according 
to the method of St. Ignatius. . . . Cer- 
tainly we must have regard for the cir- 
cumstances of our times, but while we 
keep the Ignatian method, recently so 
highly praised by the Holy See (Mens 
Nostra, 1929), the same and unchanged, 
we must adapt it with prudent under- 
standing to the varying conditions which 
affect both the exercitants and the place 
in which they live. This is a thing which 
the Holy Author of the Exercises himself 
intimates (Annot. 18-21; Const. R VII, 
c.4, F.). It demands merely that we 
cease not to pore over its contents, to 
study them with ever greater intensity, 
that we carefully prepare the method of 
giving them and of adapting them to the 
special needs of our times. 


In Pius XI’s series of encyclicals 
which culminated in Quadragesimo 
Anno, there came as part of the unit, 
Mens Nostra, already referred to in 
the preceding quotation. After indicat- 
ing the presumed effect on the exerci- 
tant as an individual, the Holy Father 
emphasizes another objective for the 
exercitant, the member of the social 
body: 
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Moreover, from this perfection of Chris- - 
tian life, which is manifestly obtained! 
from the Spiritual Exercises, besides that t 
inward peace of soul, there springs forth 
spontaneously another most choice fruit, , 
which resounds to the great advantage of © 
the social life... . From all this it clearly f 
appears that the spiritual exercises avail | 
both to perfect the natural powers of 

man: and further, and more specially, to) 
form the supernatural or Christian man. 


Then in Quadragesimo Anno Pius 


XII re-emphasizes the point he was 
driving home in Mens Nostra: 


But above all, let them hold in high 
esteem and assiduously employ for the 
good of their disciples that most valuable 
means of both personal and social restor- 
ation which, as we taught in Our Ency- 
clical, Mens Nostra, is to be found in the 
Spiritual Exercises (143). . . . Therefore, 
Jet all men of good will stand united, all 
who under the shepherds of the Church 
wish to fight this good and peaceful battle 
of Christ; and under the leadership and 
teaching guidance of the Church let all 
strive according to the talent, powers, and 
position of each to contribute something 
to the Christian reconstruction of society 
which Leo XIII inaugurated through his 
immortal Encyclical, On the Condition of 
Workers, seeking not themselves and their 
own interests, but those of Jesus Christ 
(147). 


Undoubtedly, it is with this new 


emphasis in mind that our present 
Father General besides insisting that: 
“From time to time the Fathers Pro- 
vincial should exhort their subjects to 
indoctrinate a ‘social sense’ among 
their listeners,” goes on to say: 


People have to be shown how the doctrine 
of Christ and it alone gives perfect hap- 
piness here and hereafter. Unless the 
present social order is rebuilt on the 
foundation of the Gospel as Christ in- 
tended it—‘so that in place of lying, 
greed, egotism, strife, etc., there is estab-' 
lished a just government based on love 
and harmony towards all men’ (Cf. Pre- 
face of the Mass of Christ the King)— 
neither a change of government nor 
peace parleys nor treaties, and surely not 
wars, would accomplish anything. The 
recent Sovereign Pontiffs by their encycli- 
cals and their own public acts have shown 
how the teachings of Christ have a timely 
application in our own times. Unfor- 
tunately one has to admit that the social 
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Biackrine of the Church is entirely un- 
known by many people, and this is true 
not only for some of the laity but even 
for some priests, and the result is an 


irreparable harm for present and future 
Christians (April 22, 1947). 


The Spiritual Exercises constitute 
the most potent instruments wielded 
by the Society for the spiritual train- 
ing of its own members. 


But how can we possibly “indoctri- 
nate” a “social sense” in one’s listen- 
ers if, through an ego-centric mis- 
training over the years, one has per- 
sonally failed to assimilate a true, 
Christian, Catholic social conscience? 
It is true that most men have a social 
conscience of sorts. If they are not 
so endowed, the public protects itself 
against the anti-social by providing 
suitable institutions. There is a world 
of difference between the social con- 
science which has a merely humani- 
tarian motivation, the Christian social 
conscience which has the ethical moti- 
vation of social justice and charity, 
and the Christ-like social conscience 
which is motivated by a divine com- 
passion for the multitude, a fraternal 
compassion stemming from the en- 
tirely supernatural dynamic of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


As we view the social apostolate 
and the Jesuit’s specialized spiritual 
training for it, it is quite possible that 
some of us may have missed the point. 
There are certain factors in our lives 
which emphasize that possibility. 
Might we not lack that compassionate 
sympathy for the great unwashed mul- 
titude because we are the children of 
a white-collar dispensation, the prod- 
uct of the white-collar ideal in our 
own early education? I can remember 
having been threatened by one of my 
teachers: “If you don’t study, you'll 
be nothing but a bricklayer!” Perhaps 
as young teachers we ourselves have 
helped to perpetrate that grim fallacy 
by leaving the impression that there 
was something shameful about manual 
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work, something non-existant about an 
ideal of skilled craftsmanship? Our 
academic training in the Society, in 
a way, is highly competitive and un- 
less carefully guarded against may 
make one just a bit self-centered. In 
the active work of the regency, is it 
not possible that our process of think- 
ing might be influenced by our lay 
associations, our students and _ their 
parents ? 


Not without reason do outsiders 
often have the impression that our 
schools are “private” schools for the 
wealthy. If we do not actually come 
round to talking and acting like char- 
ter members of the N.A.M., is it not 
just possible that we have a tendency 
to pull our punches? As young men 
we come to realize that tuition-income 
alone cannot supply the financial re- 
quirements for physical expansion and 
the enlargement of educational facili- 
ties. We do not have to be told where 
that extra financial boost comes from. 
Perhaps that is what Father Janssens 
meant when he said: “We ought to 
preach the entire Catholic doctrine 
without any human respect even before 
influential and wealthy people” (April 
22, 1947). : 


Another important means of spir- 
itual self-training in the Society is the 
daily meditation. Father Janssens’ let- 
ter “On Fostering the Interior Life” 
(December 27, 1946) has an impor- 
tant section which seems to link up 
with his later complaint that “even 
some priests do not know the social 
doctrine of the Church.” Not many 
papal encyclicals are mentioned by 
name in the official documents of the. 
Society, but three there are which are 
mentioned not once but several times: 
Rerum Novaram, Quadragesimo Anno, 
Divini Redemptoris. Perhaps medita- 
tion on these would help, thinks the 
General. 


Assuredly, as Father Aquaviva explains 
very well, we are to be on our guard 
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not to abandon the kind of prayer that 
the life of the Society requires. And we 
must also beware not to adopt a foreign 
and less approved form of asceticism 

_ simply because it is new or ‘modern.’ But 
at the same time we should be on our 
guard not to give a stricter interpretation 
to that ‘method of ours’ as we sometimes 
call it, than is wished by our Founder 
and the Society itself. Surely, it is not 
to be feared that Ours (provided they 
are sufficiently prepared and _ trained) 
will drift away from the paths of safety 
...if they go direct to the springs of 
faith and of Catholic piety. . . . Especially 
our older scholastics, and still more our 
priests, will derive a great deal of solid 
benefit from meditation upon (here fol- 
lows a list of possibilities, among which 
are explicitly mentioned) the Encyclical 
Letters of the Popes, and other such 
documents. How naturally adapted these 
are to provide food for the soul that 
seeks piously! Some will object: “Why, 
meditation will be turned to study!” Not 
at all; provided, of course, that the soul 
has learned to deal humbly and simply 
with God. 


Complacency 


While he was still Secretary of State 
to Pius XI, our present Holy Father 
had occasion, in 1938, to address the 
Catholics of England by means of a 
letter to the Liverpool conference held 
that year. 

In this grave hour of the world’s his- 
tory, it is not merely the Catholic church 
but the whole social public that is assailed 
by those poisonous ideologies which are 
helped on by all these forces opposed to 
Almighty God, and not by those only, 
but by all the indifference and sluggish 
complacency of that great number of the 
children of God who are not alive to the 
dangers which threaten our civilization. 


Unlike that of Europe or South 
America, the history of the American 
assistancy has been one of unbroken 
stability. Yet this stability has not 
been without its consequences. We. 
in this country, have developed a 
sense of security, as if nothing could 
ever happen here to disturb our future. 
“Therefore a life has been envisioned 
academically serene, socially secure, 
and affording much of the hundred- 
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fold even in our standard of living. 
Easy circumstances, books, a f 
classes in a specialized field, conver- 
sions, friends, no one with claims on 
us, behold-me-busy lives yet careful 
not to be too busy, no incumbrances, 
— to a life like this we become 
attached the longer we live. We can’t 
be bothered! Our time-table schedules 
can’t be interfered with! We are doing 
our work, let others do theirs! A grad- 
ual passivity envelops us, and we sink 
into a routine of innocuous desuetude! 
We become isolationists in the dread 
sense of the term! 


Does the Church, do the Christians, do 
the clergy themselves make contact with 
the world at the level of the world’s suf- 
fering; or do they stand alone, hanging 
on to the last ridges of a world that is 
good, away from the dirt and smell and 
blood, beckoning to those below and ex- 
pecting them to rise by spiritual enchant 
ment? (Michael de la Bodoyere). 


Complacency is one of the most baf- 
fling of all human traits. And if I am 
adding a final word on this subject it 
certainly is not in a spirit of self- 
righteousness. I am not undertaking 
to beat anyone's breast for him. I am 
only beating my own. We are all sus- 
ceptible. If we do not actually ration- 
alize our apathy towards, or even, at 
times, a resistance to the social doe- 
trine of the Church. we can easily 
yield to a self-induced unawareness of 
impending crises. And that is com- 
placency; a self-satisfying alibi for a 
lack of concern about many of the 
problems of modern life. Social ills 
cannot be cured by indiscriminate 
patchwork; and a social apostolat 
cannot be called a functioning aposto 
late if most of us are satisfied with 
complete abstention from or an occa- 
sional, timid excursion into, this field. 
Yes, from time to time we give it some 
patronizing attention, if we can spare 
the time. We take it for granted that 
superiors, bishops and popes must. 
periodically shake us out of our 
lethargy for a brief period of activity 


_ But out of this shaking of the hop- 
per there are supposed to emerge a 
few sturdy souls, who, having assumed 
a sort of vicarious obligation for the 
mass of their brethren, by that same 
token completely exonerate all the 
rest from any further responsible ac- 
tivity. Perfectionism, the fear of mak- 
ing mistakes, plays its part too. Not 
having the complete picture of this 
modern apostolate clearly defined for 
ourselves, we are all too prone to 
adopt a program of sterile caution, 
especially if some of the brethren, 
better equipped than ourselves, are 
doing something. We'll just keep quiet 


and pray that everything will some- 
how turn out all right. More than a 
generation ago Pius X addressed 


. certain timid souls who, through 
good living, are so attached to their habit- 
ual quiet and so afraid of every innova- 
tion that they believe that it is quite suf- 
ficient to pray, because God knows best 
how to defend the Faith and humiliate 
His enemies and make the Church tri- 
umphant. But these good people .. . will 
wait in vain for society to re-Christianize 
itself simply by the prayers of the good. 
. .. It is necessary to join prayers with 
action. ... There are others, on the other 
hand, who, in order to justify their in- 
ertia, give the world up for lost, since 
they see in it so many evils. 


Priest and Social Action 


Finally the priest can help considerably in the social apostolate by 
giving practical evidence in his own civil and social life of his deep 
concern for socal justice and welfare. He should be a model employer 
who pays his employees an honest and just wage, not imposing upon 
them tasks too great for their strength or unsuited to their age or sex. 
He should be as energetic in denouncing and combating social ills as’ 
he is in regard to other moral evils. He must practice remedial action 


and not be content simply to preach it. 


Here might be quoted 


the example of a priest in Belgium whose readiness to do whatever he 
can to right wrongs has made him the focal point for all manner of 
people in trouble. He is not content to give alms, quote principles or 
express sympathy. He always tries to do something. He is not easy to 
imitate. But people believe him when he tells them that the Church is 
eager for social justice and has a practical policy. He at any rate is in 


contact with the masses. 


L. L. McReavy 


The Christian Democrat 
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LONG-RANGE 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


America Plans for Farming of Future 


by John H. Millet, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


NOTE: Because of the importance of the present hearings in the U.S. Congress 
to prepare the new long-range agricultural policy, we have asked two Jesuit writers 
on agricultural matters to discuss the question. Father Millet in this article pre- 
sents an analysis of the Senate report on hearings; Father Adams offers some 
comment in the light of social principles in the following article. Although there 


is some unavoidable overlapping, the articles are complementary. 


We PRESIDENT TRUMAN made 


his speech on the State of the 
Union, January 7, 1948, he included 


these significant remarks: 


“The material foundations of our 
growth and economic development 
are the bounty of our fields, the 
wealth of our mines and forests, 
and the energy of our waters. As a 
Nation we are coming to appreciate 
more each day the close relation- 
ship between the conservation of 
these resources and the preservation 
of our national streneth.” 


In keeping with this statement Presi- 
dent Truman asked for legislation on 
these five points: 1) Protection and 
restoration of our land—public and 
private — through combating erosion 
and rebuilding the fertility of the soil. 
2) Expanding our program of bring- 
ing arid Jand into production. 3) 
Protecting and restoring our forests. 
4) Continuing to erect multiple pur- 
pose dams on our great rivers. 5) 


- Eliminating the elements of inequality 


between the income of farm people 
($779 for 1946) and non-farm people 
($1,288 average for 1946). 
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Committees Hold Hearings 


These recommendations were im- 
portant because upon them, provided 
members of Congress were agreeable, 
would be based all agricultural legis- 
lation of the next two Congresses. To 
learn the mind of farmers and of farm 
organizations the full House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and a sub-commit- 
tee headed by Vermont's long-time 
farmer George D. Aiken in the Senate 
prepared to hold hearings. 

The House committee’s work is not 
yet completed, but on February 9, 
1948, the Senate committee submitted 
to the Senate a report on the hearings. 
In Washington and on junkets to Mas- 
sachusetts, Tennessee, South Carolina 
and eight key points in the Midwest 
they had heard from the Department 
of Agriculture and interested organi- 
zations, as well as from dirt farmers 
at the grass roots. The report em- 
bodies summaries of the testimony 
and the senator’s recommendations. 

The House committee has conducted 
hearings in Washington but has not 
as yet taken any testimony in the field. 

Thus far these four points have re- 
ceived the most attention, especially 
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from the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations: 1) An agri- 
cultural program based on an econ- 
omy of plenty. 2) A revision of the 
parity formula. 3) A continuation of 
price supports, at least disaster floors. 
4) Improved soil conservation pro- 
gram. Of these four points a_pro- 
gram based on an economy of plenty 
and soil conservation were considered 
vital. 


Report Outlines Policy 


_ The Senate report on the Long- 
Range Agricultural Policy listed the 
evidence taken under the 12 follow- 
‘ing policy objectives. 

1. A major objective is to achieve 
an abundant production of food, fiber, 
and forest products adapted to the 
wants and physical well-being of all 
domestic consumers and to develop a 
strong export trade. 


This policy objective seeks to obtain 
an adequate current supply of food 
and fiber products at a high level of 
efficiency and to insure an adequate 
future production. The testimony rec- 
ognizes that: 1) National well-being is 
dependent upon the efficient and 
abundant production of useful goods 
and services. 2) Real wealth of a 
nation is measured largely by the 
volume of useful goods and services 
available to its people. 3) Adequate 
production requires the balanced ef- 
fort of all people and the reduction to 
a minimum of the restrictions to full 
and efficient production. 


Notes International Import 


In an attempt to determine how 
much food and fiber we need for good 
health Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, based his schedules on 
the buying habits of people in the 
lower limit of a reasonably good fam- 
ily income, namely $2,000 at 1941 
prices. 

With international stability and se- 


curity the report says that “the great- 
est good to all people will arise when 
each nation exchanges those things 
which it can produce at the greatest 
comparative advantage for those goods 
that some other nation can produce 
more economically.” 


In the present state of affairs there 
should be maximum production ‘to 
help relieve the distress of other 
countries. 


The essential safeguards listed to 
take care of surplus farm products 
are: |) Their utilization through con- 
sumptive programs. 2) Increasing ex- 
ports. 3) Diversion to other uses. 
Other safeguards listed are: 1) Con- 
tinual adjustments between different 
branches of the whole economy in 
order to keep the various lines of pro- 
duction in balance. 2) National assist- 
ance to various economic groups in 
making these needed adjustments, 


2. The interdependence of agricul- 
ture, labor, and industry requires that 
all production programs be designed 
to maintain efficiency, comparable in- 
comes, and a high level of employ- 
ment so that each economic group 
may be stable purchasers of the serv-. 
ices and goods produced by other 
groups, thereby helping to maintain 
acceptable levels of living. 


This objective is based on experi- 
ences of the depression years when an 
important segment of the national 
economy was in financial distress. Ac- 
cording to the report, “Many restric- 


, tive acts of industry, labor, and urban 


groups contributed to the severe de-. 
pression of the early 1930’s. This situ- 
ation should not be permitted to 
recur.” 


Keep Employment High 


There is need of greater stability in’ 
the value of money to reduce the risks 
to investments and the hazards to 
labor employed in agriculture. Another 
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point stressed is that industrial em- 
ployments should be maintained on an 
expanding basis to absorb the half of 
the rural youth who migrate to cities 
and prevent any mass movement of 
people from the cities to the farms 
where they cannot be productively em- 
ployed. 

3. A well-balanced national econ- 
omy requires that agriculture, as well 
as any other segment of our economy, 
receive a fair share of the national 
income; it requires also that means be 
maintained to prevent a disastrously 
low income for any particular group 
of producers of needed farm products. 


Here the revision of the present 
parity formula as used for price- 
support purposes is recommended. 
Against the present practice of basing 
price-supports on price relationships 
the report says: “Price supports should 
give primary consideration to a parity 
of income rather than parity of prices, 
and available supplies as well as 
prices should be used in measuring 
parity relationships.” 

For perishable products such as 
milk, fruit, and vegetables, “Market- 
ing agreements and orders based upon 
hearings at which producers, consum- 
ers, and market agencies are fully 
represented should be used.” 


Urges Crop Control 


For threatened surpluses in non- 
perishable farm products the report 
recommends that acreage restrictions 
and marketing quotas should be used 
only as a last resort, when other 
means have failed, and land so re- 
moved from production should be used 
only for soil building or for crops 
known to be in short supply. An ex- 
ception was made for cotton and to- 
bacco where adjustments may be best 
attained through acreage restrictions 
and marketing quotas. 


Expanded study and well-planned 
crop insurance adapted to different 
crops is considered necessary to the 
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development of sound plans for pro-- 
tecting individual farm income. 

4. Maintenance of an abundant} 
production demands the conservation, , 
restoration, and development of our: 
soil, water, and forest resources. 

This objective is among the most: 
serious long-range problems facing: 
American agriculture since about one-. 
sixth of our cropland is unsuited for: 
crop production, and the exploitation | 
of our agricultural resources in many 
sections is still continuing. 


Deplores Soil Waste 


The Senate report very pointedly 
says, “The right to own land, how- 
ever, should no longer imply the right 
to abuse it, for the long-time, public 
interest in land is greater than the 
short-time interest of the private 
owner.” The means recommended in- 
clude the use of authority by the con- 
servation. district to induce the land- 
owner to carry out certain conserva- 
tion practices, especially when his 
failure to do so injures the property 
of others. 


Incentive payments to farmers to 
carry out soil programs adapted to. 
their own farms are justified by reason 
of the public welfare. 

Timber supply is being exhausted at 
about twice its rate of growth. 


Social Aims Noted ; 


5. The full development of our 
rural human resources requires im- 
proved facilities for education, nutri- 
tion, health, and recreation in order 
that all of our people may share in 
the opportunity to be useful citizen 
whether employed in agriculture or in 
industry. 


The report draws attention to the 
problems created in rural education, 
health, and recreation by migration to 
the cities of half the rural young 
people. 

6. The owner-operated family 
farm, long accepted ideal of Amer- 


ican farm policy, needs to be con- 
inued and strengthened as the basic 
type of unit of our farm economy. 


The reasons given why the size of 
family farm should be made flexible 
rather than limited to 160 acres are: 
1) Rapid mechanization of agriculture 
during the last three decades. 2) Need 
to permit adjustment as new technol- 
ogy makes it possible for a farm fam- 
ily to operate efficiently a larger farm 
unit. 3) Wide differences that exist 
among farm families as to their tech- 
nical knowledge, managerial capacity, 
and desires to operate particular types 
of farms. 4) Soil, topography, and 
other natural conditions that make it 
difficult to adapt farms to any stand- 
ard size of economic operation. 


Concerning the 2.5 million sub- 
marginal units the Senate report rec- 
ommends that they “should be com- 
bined with other land to form eco- 
nomic units unless off-farm employ- 
ment can be made available to supple- 
ment adequately the farm income.” 


7. A labor supply adequate for 
abundant agricultural production re- 
quires improved labor placement 
facilities, accident prevention, and 
social security services adapted to and 
available for rural use. 


8. Agricultural progress is depend- 
ent upon increasing production per 
worker through continued advance- 
ment in agricultural technology and 
science based upon expanded research, 
experimentation, education and dem- 
onstration. 


9. Federal, state, and local agricul- 
tural programs should encourage and 
develop full farmer participation in 
planning production operations, mar- 
keting programs, and service activities. 


10. Federal credit facilities for agri- 
culture should be kept adjusted cur- 
rently to the sound credit require- 
ments of farmers and farm institu- 
tions. 


Urges Government Help 


The Senate report recommends that 
existing Federal and private agencies 
should adapt their facilities to provide 
needed credit on a long-term basis for 
increasing soil conservation, expand- 
ing farm improvements, modernizing 
rural homes, developing forests, and 
expediting the consolidation of under- 
sized farms. 


11. The right of farmers to organ- 
ize marketing, purchasing, and serv- 
ice cooperatives under existing laws 
needs to be safeguarded. 

12. The services of national and 
state agricultural agencies need to be 
kept adjusted to the legitimate and 
changing requirements of agriculture. 


These 12 policy objectives of the 
Long-Range Agricultural Policy under 
which the Senate hearings are classi- 
fied give a fair picture of the spirit 
and present trends in agriculture. 

In the testimony given there was 
serious concern for the depletion of our 
soil, general agreement on a policy of 
abundant production, and many worth- 
while recommendations. Assuming that 
nothing can be done to stop the trend 
toward bigger units, that there are 
very few “public spirited” committees 
in rural communities, and the secular- 
ist view of being a useful citizen and 
an efficient producer, the testimony 
given is very objective. 


Defects of Report 


Here are the basic weaknesses of the 
report. There are frequent references 
to the individual farmer’s responsi- 
bility, but very little is said of the 
responsibility of groups of farmers or 
eroups in the community in our organ- 
ized lay-apostolate sense. If the in- 
dividual cannot do the job, the rec- 
ommendations generally look to gov- 
ernment action from the county, state, 
or national government. 

Further, the testimony placed strong 
emphasis on “economic” and “effi- 
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cient” without indicating too clearly 
the social and political ends to be 
attained. From the Report’s economic 
and efficient point of view there should 
be fewer farmers. The idea seems to 
be to give the farmer enough money- 
income so he can buy respectability. 


I would say that our contribution 
would be to: 1) Point out the folly 
of letting the present economic trends 
go unchecked. 2) Establish political 
and social ends for the economic 
means based on Christian social re- 
construction. 3) Insist on the advan- 
tages to the nation of a policy of hay- 
ing as many people as possible on the 
land. 4) Help clarify “economic” and 
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“efficient” in terms of a healthy soil! 
and abundant family life. 5) Help: 
determine what a family-sized farm) 
and a marginal unit are in terms of! 
Christian solidarity, organized group) 
responsibility, and cooperation, as well | 
as economic efficiency. 6) Help de-. 
fine on the principle of subsidiarity. 
what is individual, group, county, 
state, and national responsibility. 
The Senate Report on the Long- 
Range Agricultural Policy can be had | 
from the Clerk of the Senate Commit-. 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
Preliminary Report of the House Agri- 
cultural committee can be had from 
the Clerk of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 


COMMENT ON THE 
“AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Half-way Measures Do Not Meet Needs 


by A. J. Adams, S.]. 


N ApriL 21, 1947, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson, 
in a statement to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, proposed the need for 
formulating a long-range agricultural 
program. Agricultural needs follow- 
ing the war would be considerably dif- 
ferent from those of the pre-war era 
and the years of conflict. 


Hearings to prepare for the long- 
range policy were begun on October 
6, 1947 when a sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the full House Agricul- 
tural committee met in joint session 
to receive statements from representa- 
tives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. After three days of hearings, the 
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two groups separated to continue hear- 
ings independently. 

The Senate Committee issued its re- 
port on February 9, 1948. Since hear- 
ings before the House Committee are 
still in progress, the only statement 
from this body has been a preliminary 
report issued on its earlier hearings. 


Consequently, the comments printed 


here are based exclusively on Senate 
Report No. 885. This document is im- 
portant not only to the farmer, but 
likewise to the industrialist, laboring 
man and all who live in cities. 


Policy Vital to Cities 
The Report states that for further 
improvement in the agricultural in- 
dustry the dependence of the public 
re am 


upon agriculture and the character- 
istics peculiar to it need to be more 
fully appreciated than in the past. No 
industry more vitally concerns all of 
the people—everyone needs food and 
fiber. Agriculture differs from other 
industries in a number of ways which 
affect, and to a degree determine, the 
organization of agricultural produc- 
tion and consequently the life and 
well-being of rural people. 

Therefore, in developing an agri- 
cultural policy and program the fol- 
lowing characteristics should be con- 
sidered: 

1. The production required to fill 
the primary needs of every urban and 
rural family for food and clothing 
originates primarily on farms. 

2. Therefore, all people benefit from 
technical progress that assures effi- 
cient agricultural production. 

3. Abundant production, however, 
depends on soil, which is exhaustible. 

4. Soil conservation and _ restora- 
tion, therefore, contribute to the wel- 
fare of all. 

5. Agricultural production is a vari- 
able because of weather, pests, and 
disease. 

6. Farm production cannot be 
started and stopped at will; it must 
follow seasonal growth and the nat- 
ural life cycle of animals. 

7. Many farm products are perish- 
able, therefore must be sold regard- 
less of demand and price situation. 

8. The large number of small inde- 
pendent farmers are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in dealing with a relatively 
small number of large, well-organized 
sommercial establishments in both the 
sale of products and the purchase of 
supplies. 

9. Independent farm operators as 
ndividuals are unable to conduct the 
‘esearch and experimentation neces- 
sary to make technical progress. 

10. Because of the scattered loca- 
ion of farms, most rural people are 


unable to secure, without assistance. 
many of the services common to city 
dwellers. 


11. The high birth rate among rural 
people makes possible the large farm- 
to-city migration of manpower which 
1S necessary to continue the growth of 
urban centers. 


Form Basis of Policy 


These characteristics, as enunciated 
by the Senate Committee, form the 
background for a 12-point list of es- 
sentials for a long-range agricultural 
policy. In passing, it should be ob- 
served that the language in character- 
istic 1] implies a philosophy of ur- 
banism and centralization. But more 
about this later. 


The first essential in a long-range 
agricultural policy, as stated by Sen- 
ate Report No. 885, pursuant to S. 
Res. 147, reads as follows: 


1. A major objective of a long- 
range agricultural policy is to achieve 
an abundant production of food, fiber, 
and forest products adapted to the 
wants and physical well-being of all 
domestic consumers and to develop a 
strong export trade. 


Such has ever been the farmer’s 
goal and laudable practice. However, 
agriculture is but one segment of our 
national economy. Opposed to the 
farmer’s idea of abundance we have 
the industrialist’s economy of scarcity. 
Working on the principle of supply 
and demand, mines have been shut 
down and factories closed to create 
an artificial scarcity which will main- 
tain high prices. As a result, farmers 
have had to produce still more to pay 
for their higher priced supplies. Their 
sreater production in turn lowered 
farm prices still further, putting them 
at a yet greater disadvantage. 

Needs during the war and in the 
years immediately following it afforded 
a huge world-wide demand for our 
agricultural produce which provided a 
temporary respite from this inequal- 
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of farm products fell sharply. On the: 
other hand, industrial production | 
dropped, while prices were maintained | 
at a relatively high level. The result: 


ity. But the fact remains that this 
condition is only temporary unless 
two things can be accomplished. First. 


when nations now using our farm pro- 
duce again restore their own agricul- 
ture, we shall need new foreign mar- 
kets. Secondly, industry and labor 
must learn the meaning and advan- 
tages of an economy of abundance 


as against their present economy of 


scarcity. 
Economics Mutually Dependent 


This latter point is recognized in 
the second essential of a long-range 
agricultural policy. The Report states: 


2. The interdependence of agricul- 


ture, labor, and industry requires that 


all production programs be designed 
to maintain efficiency, comparable in- 
comes, and a high level of employ- 
ment so that each economic group 
may be stable purchasers of the serv- 
ices and goods produced by other 
groups, thereby helping to maintain 
acceptable levels of living. 

Any large-scale shutdown of indus- 
try creates a critical unemployment 
problem in which a large sector of the 


people find themselves incapable of 


buying adequate nutrition. Farm pro- 
duce piles up for lack of buyers, farm 
prices drop and the farmer lacks 
money with which to buy new sup- 
plies. This further affects industry 
which tends to lay off more workers 
rather than take a loss on goods al- 
ready accumulating in warehouses. 
The crisis of the 30’s was not so 
much one of agricultural overprodue- 
tion, as heralded at the time by a cer- 
tain cabinet member who directed the 
slaughter of little pigs and the plow- 
ing under of cotton. It was more a 
case of underconsumption due to a 
dislocated economy based on scarcity 
and a poor system of distribution. 


Lacked Economic Balance 


Agricultural production at the time 
continued nearly normal, while prices 
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was depression and misery for mil-. 
lions. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, 
that banker, businessman, and laborer | 
——as well as the farmer—each has a. 
stake in any long-range agricultural 
policy. We cannot eat the corn off the 
cob and keep the ear intact. An econ- 
omy of abundance for one sector with 
an economy of scarcity for the other 
is a contradiction in the total national 
economy. The primary purpose of 
natural resources is to feed, clothe, 
and shelter human beings. To pervert 
their use by making them primarily 
a source of monetary gain is to court 
serious trouble. 


The third essential in a long-range 
agricultural policy is worded thus: 


3. A well-balanced national econ- 
omy requires that agriculture, as well 
as any other segment of our economy, 
receive a fair share of the national 
income; it requires also that means be 
maintained to prevent a disastrously 
low income for any particular group 
of producers of needed farm products. 


An abundant production, conserva- 
tion of the farm plant and security of 
farm investment are impossible unless 
the income of farmers is on an equit- 
able basis with other economic groups. 


Despite widely publicized figures on 
farm income, which seemingly place 
the farmer in an enviable position, the 
actual situation is somewhat different. 
“Since 1939 farmers’ operating ex 
penses have risen from 9 to 25 per 
cent a year.” (The Agricultural Situa- 
tion, BAE, USDA, December. 1947, 
p. 7) While a relatively small group 
of commercial farmers made a “kill- 
ing” and many family farmers paid 
off debts in the corn, wheat and cotton 
belts, “most farmers still had low in- 
comes.” (ibid, p. 6) It is the majority, 


a 


‘the small family farmers, the social ” 


backbone of the nation, we are inter- 
ested in here and whose economic con- 
dition needs attention. 


Legal Aid Given 


Beginning in the early thirties, a 
series of legislative enactments sought 
‘first to save agriculture from complete 
bankruptcy, then to rehabilitate farm- 
ers who had lost’ their holdings, and 
finally to conserve soil and stabilize 
the farmer’s income. Some of these 
were emergency enactments and admit- 
tedly not well planned. 


However, most of these pieces of 
legislation have had sufficient trial to 
make them worthy of consideration in 
the work of drawing up a long-range 
program. There was the Agricultural 
Adjustment act of May, 1933 calling 
for the slaughter of little pigs and 
plowing under of cotton. It placed 
acreage limitations on certain crops 
and sought to establish and maintain 
orderly marketing conditions for agri- 
cultural commodities. The Act was 
later declared unconstitutional. 


The Soil Conservation act of April 
27, 1935 was a long-needed enactment. 
The Bankhead-Jones Research Exten- 
sion act of June 29, 1935 increased 
funds for research to aid the farmer 
in production, marketing, and new 
uses for farm products. The Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant act of July 22, 
1937 sought to increase farm owner- 
ship among tenants, farm laborers 
and sharecroppers. On February 16, 
1938 a new Triple A more inclusive 
than the first Act was passed. In part 
it duplicated objectives of the Soil 
Conservation act. Federal Crop Insur- 
ance came into being on February 16, 
1938. The Cooperative Extension act 
of June 6, 1945, the National School 
Lunch act of June 4, 1946 and the 
Hope-Flannagan act of August 14, 
1946 were all aimed at helping the 
farmer through education, additional 


use of produce and further research 
in marketing and distribution of farm 
commodities. 


From the first Triple A we still 
have parity prices. Parity is one of 
the major items for consideration in 
drafting the new over-all policy. How- 
ever, the Senate Committee seems to 
favor parity based on income rather 
than on prices. 


Conservation Needed 


4. Maintenance of an abundant 
production demands the conservation, 
restoration, and development of our 
soil, water, and forest resources. 


This is the fourth essential in a 
long-range agricultural policy. Irre- 
spective of past wanton exploitation, 
which has irreparably destroyed mil- 
lions of acres of good farm land, this 
item is an essential of any worthwhile 
agricultural policy. Through sad ex- 
perience in land lost, in uncontrol- 
lable floods, in timber shortage, the 
nation is slowly awakening to the need 
of following a fundamental principle 
in ethics that ownership of land does 
not imply the right to abuse it. The 
long-time public interest in land is 
ereater than the short-time interest of 
a private owner. Man is only a steward 
of the land he holds, never an abso- 
lute owner. 


However, the problem remains. of 
reducing principle to practice. The 
government takes the pragmatic means 
of providing “incentive payments,” 
nlus education. 

The fifth essential of agricultural 
policy reads: 


5. The full development of our 
rural human resources requires im- 
proved facilities for education, nutri- 
ion, health, and recreation in order 
that all of our people may share in 
the opportunity to be useful citizens 
whether employed in agriculture or in 
industry. 
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Urges Leadership Training 


The Committee points to the fact 
that rural areas, where youth take on 
responsibilities at an early age in 4-H 
Club work and farm work, afford a 
well rounded development. However, 
rural people bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost of education since 
nearly half of the rural youth later 
migrates to cities, which then receive 
the benefit of their past training. On 
the other hand, cities also find addi- 
tional burdens from immigrants who 
leave areas where educational and 
health facilities are not adequate. So 
once again is demonstrated the inter- 
dependence between urban and rural 
areas in modern America. 


In two earlier articles, “Training 
Rural Leaders,” (1so BULLETIN, April, 
1947, p. 11) and “Farming: Inde- 
pendent vs. Commercial,’’ (SOCIAL 
ORDER, September - October, 1947. p. 
132), Father John H. Millet, S.J.. has 
outlined two activities, one American, 
one Australian, which are attempting 
to develop rural human resources. See 
also “The Catholic Action Rural 
Movement,” (American Ecclesiastical 


- Review, September, 1947, p. 348). by 


the same author. 


The sixth on the list of essentials 
reads: 


6. The owner-operated family 
farm, long an accepted ideal of Amer- 
ican farm policy, needs to be con- 
tinued and strengthened as the basic 
type of unit of our farm economy. 


Family farms, excluding undersized 
and large-scale farms, represent 55 
per cent of all farms and produce 
over 70 per cent of the gross farm 
income. Also from these families come 
the children without whom the nation 
gradually would be depopulated since 
this is the only group with a fertility 
rate sufficient to offset the large pro- 
portion of childless urban couples. 

With the Committee’s leanings to- 
ward larger family farms because of 
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mechanization, we cannot be in whole- 
hearted approval. There are means 
other than large-scale farming to af-. 
ford adequate income, such as smaller, 
less expensive machinery, cooperative 
ownership and use of big implements 
where needed, better balance between 
livestock and crops, greater produc- 
tion for home use instead of employ- 
ing all time and energy to raise and 
sell heavy goods and then buying pro- 
duce the family could have raised 
more economically. 


The seventh, eighth and ninth points 
are: 


7. A labor supply adequate for 
abundant agricultural production re- 
quires improved labor placement 
facilities, accident prevention, and 
social security services adapted to and 
available for rural use. 


8. Agricultural progress is depend- 
ent upon increasing production per 
worker through continued advance- 
ment in agricultural technology and 
science based upon expanded research, 
experimentation, education and dem- 
onstration. 


9. Federal, state, and local agricul- 
tural programs should encourage and 
develop full farmer participation in 
planning and administering produc- 
tion operations, marketing programs, 
and service activities. 


Number nine needs but brief com- 
ment. It envisages democracy at work. 
Since, however, farmers generally can 
not take administrative positions which 
cut their production time, there is 
need for a good bit of education along | 
this line in rural schools and in adult 
educational programs. The alternative 
is either chaos in the market or dicta- 
torship from Washington. 

Numbers seven and eight are cor- 
related and conflicting, the one en- 
deavoring to supply more rural labor- 
ers and the other making fewer labor- 
ers necessary. 


p 

j Regarding number seven, there is 
more to be said than can be accomo- 
dated in a short article. Ordinarily a 
hired man on a family farm lives with 
‘the family and to some extent shares 
its life. He may be a relative or a 
neighbor boy who hopes to be an 
owner himself some day. The same 
Yelations do not obtain among land 
barons, who in the past have afforded 
laborers less consideration than the 
family farmer does his livestock. Im- 
ported labor especially has worked 
under the most adverse conditions. 


Policies in Conflict 


One seeming contradiction crops up 
in the Committee’s explanation of the 
12 essentials for a long-range agri- 
cultural program. There is emphasis 
on the importance of the family-type 
farm for social and economic reasons. 
There is also stress laid on the need 
for adequate education of a type that 
will make farm youth more useful 
citizens in the city. They state that 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
youth go to the city because they are 
necessary there, and the family farm- 
ers beget more children than can be 
utilized on the land. On the other 
hand, the program calls for better han- 
dling of imported farm labor necessi- 
tated by lack of rural workers. 


To our way of thinking we still have 
a long way to go before we reach the 
saturation point in the number of 
family-sized farms. An adequate pro- 
eram to enable farm youth to climb 
the agricultural ladder toward owner- 
ship is more important in long-range 
agricultural planning than the care 
of imported labor. Unfortunately, 
corporation farming thrives ona policy 
that dollar gain is more important 
than human well-being. For years the 
comparatively, small group of corpora- 
tion farmers have done all in their 
power to block security for rural lab- 
orers, provide decent housing, educa- 


tional and health facilities. This same. 


group has striven mightily to knock 
out the restrictive clause in the Recla- 
mation act which limits ownership of 
government-irrigated lands to 160 
acres, 


Essential number seven seems to 
take for granted that we shall. per- 
petuate the big-corporation type of 
farming and even possibly increase it. 
In the ultimate stand on this problem, 
which is the crux and test of the wis- 
dom exercised in drawing up a long- 
range policy and program, depends 
the well-being of our national econ- 
omy and security. 

In a number of comparative studies 
over the past decade, farming com- 
munities composed of family-type 
farms proved superior to districts of 
big farms not only socially, reli- 
giously, and culturally, but likewise in 
the field of economics. See, for in- 
stance, the article by Rev. Arthur A. 
Barth, S.J., “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, May, 1947, p. 11. But 
we can not undo the present situation 
all at once. 

In the meantime, we definitely need 
legislation to assure rural laborers all 
the benefits enjoyed by industrial 
workers; it may even prove to be a 
strong measure in reversing the pres- 
ent trend of concentrating ownership 
in the hands of a few. 


Service Agency Policy 


The final three essentials of a long- 
range agricultural policy deal with 
credit, cooperatives and service agen- 
cies. They are: 


10. Federal credit facilities for agri- 
culture should be kept adjusted cur- 
rently to the sound credit require- 
ments of farmers and farm institu- 
tions. 


11. The right of farmers to organ- 
ize marketing, purchasing, and serv- 
ice cooperatives under existing co- 
operative law needs to be safeguarded. 
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12. The services of national and 
state agricultural agencies need to be 
kept adjusted to the legitimate and 
changing requirements of agriculture. 

Due to the peculiar characteristics 
of agriculture, as noted earlier, credit 


' plays an important role in the busi- 


ness of farming. The farmer needs 
both short and long-term loans, some 
of the latter allowing 20 to 25 years 
in which to pay back the original prin- 
cipal. Such long-term investments 
made to thousands can be handled only 
through agencies sufficiently large to 
meet all demands. The farmers, co- 
operating with the government, have 
made such an agency not only pos- 
sible but practical. There still remains 
some duplication in agencies, and part 
of a long-term program should work 
toward better-coordinated administra- 
tion of these agencies. 


Cooperatives in marketing and buy- 
ing are an established institution. In 
the past few years they have come 
under heavy criticism by the National 
Tax Equality association. The NTEA, 
in its campaign to have patronage divi- 
dends taxed, has presented some half 
truths, misquotations, and in general 
handled truth rather roughly. The 
losers in much of this propaganda 
have been the small business men who 
stand to gain with every extra dollar 
the farmer has to spend, and whose 
rights are not of major concern to the 
chain stores when the latter decide to 
set up business next to the small inde- 
pendent owner. 


do not conform to the accepted Roch- 
dale principles for cooperative busi- 
ness; but throwing the baby out with 
the bath water is no solution to the 
problem. Big business, if it has public 
welfare at heart, has at least as much 
house cleaning to do as the coopera- 
tives. 


With respect to essential No. 12, 
since any agricultural program de- 
vised depends for its administration 
largely on the individual states, there 
must be close collaboration between 
State and Federal agencies in plan- 
ning and in administration. The policy 
makers have this in mind in seeking 
to place on the planning board compe- 
tent personnel from state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. 


Much of the law required to fulfill 
the 12 essentials in a long-range agri- 
cultural policy already exists. But as 
stated before, some of it was poorly 
planned; some of it in fact practically 
nullifies other pieces of legislation, 
and there is considerable overlapping 
both in the acts and in the agencies 
that administer them. 


The recent research and study pur- 
suant to S. Res. 147 and the report 
following are, therefore, highly sig- 
nificant. While the NCRLC appeared 
before the Committee and gave thor- 
oughly-studied testimony, no direct in- 
dication of this is given in the Senate 
summary report No. 885. However, 
the Senate Committee has done a very 
valuable piece of work in establishing 


It is true that a few organizations 


a definite program of objectives around ~ 
proclaiming themselves cooperatives 


which legislation can be built. 
Se : 
Socio-Economic Teaching 


Let us now conclude Our words with the desire that these principles 
of social economic life be duly inculcated in professional schools and 
universities. The urgency of overcoming the materialistic spirit of our 
times in the economic field demands this teaching. 


Pius XII to the Congress on Inter- 


Kp national Trade Policy. 
ol 
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| THE 
BOIMONDAU COMMUNITY, II 


The Social Structure of an Experiment in Life and Work 


by Albert Dujardin, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


Il. Social Structure 


We shall consider four points: the 
size of the Community, status within 
the Community, organization, and 
moral rules: These points will give us 
a fairly good picture of the experi- 
ment. 


1. Size of Community 


Because Boimondau is a community, 
a unit of human life, not of produc- 
tion, it must be small. “These com- 
munities,” says M. Barbu, “must not 
exceed 100 families. At one time we 
had 120, and the group became un- 
wieldy. It was too heavy; the people 
no jonger knew each other.” The 
number would probably vary some- 
what according to the type of indus- 
trial enterprise in which the group 
was engaged, but 80 to 100 families 
seems ideal; the smaller number would 
be sufficient to cover all expenses; the 
larger would not be too big for full 
social life. 

Contrasting his Community with 
many capitalistic enterprises, M. Barbu 
remarks that many factories have 
reached utterly inhuman dimensions. 
Human considerations have clearly 
been sacrificed to economic concentra- 
tion. 


It is easy to talk about man as the 
slave of the modern economic system, 
but such facile talk does not make the 
fact less true. Psychologically and 
sociologically, M. Barbu is undoubt- 
edly right. Man needs a community, 
a small one, which protects him 
against the abuses of huge groups, 
which, too, allows him to maintain 
personal relations with his fellow 
workers. 


Man Needs Community Spirit 


In a small community he can be a 
man, face to face with other men, not 
as a subordinate confronting his boss 
or as a cog dealing with another cog. 
The spontaneous growth of cliques 
within shops, as modern industrial re- 
search has shown, is nothing but an 
expression of man’s need for a real 
community and his effort to find a 
substitute. But industrial cliques. 
though they may ease somewhat the 
tensions of factory existence, can never 
supplant human social groups. 

But M. Barbu does not intend to 
return to the Middle Ages. The most 
strikingly original feature of his ex- 
periment is that it undertakes to save 
man without sacrificing anything of 
modern technological progress. Man 
and progress are not necessarily ene- 
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mies. Rightly understood, they are 
friends, and he has found that the two 
can advance together. The modern 
error he deplores is blind concentra- 
tion upon technical and economic 
progress. to the neglect of human 
needs. When this is done even the 
former is ultimately impaired. 


During the war there were some 
attempts to divide and departmentalize 
business because bombings destroyed 
the huge factories and made smaller 
unity safer. It is possible that this 
tendency can be continued so that a 
true community spirit can be more 
readily fostered. 


1. Status Within Community 


We can probably understand the 
social structure best if we follow a 
young worker through the Community. 
Jean has just joined Boimondau. He 
has probably been attracted by the 
friendly spirit of the group, the inde- 
finable feeling that emanates from a 
community living a fully developed 
human life. He may, too, have been 


attracted by stories of the high wages. 


He is interviewed by the head of 
the Community; his abilities are noted. 
If he is satisfactory, he is accepted, 
assigned to work for which he is fitted 
and begins life in the Community. 


Jean starts a three-month proba- 
tionary period during which his obli- 
gations are merely professional. He is 
allowed to follow the community life. 
if he wants to, but he is not yet a 
member: he is a paid worker. 


After three months Jean will be 
given the opportunity either to leave 


_ the Community or to become a postu- 


lant. This new position will last a 
year. during which he is a member 
of the Community. He must attend 
meetings: he is paid at his human 
value. If he wants to learn a trade, 
he will be apprenticed; if he already 
has an ability, he will be a “specialist.” 
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Achieves Full Membership ; 
At the end of his year of probation, 
as specialist or apprentice, Jean will 
be accepted as a compagnon, enjoying 
the full rights and duties within the 
Community. To attain this goal he 
must fulfill certain conditions. He 
must have the technical and social 
qualifications required; he must re- 
ceive a vote of friendship from mem- 
bers of the Community; he must know 
and observe the rules and be accepted 
by the General Council. 


Upon entrance as a full member 
he agrees to live up to the moral rules 
of the group and to the personal ideal 
he has chosen (this generally applies 
to Christians). These last qualifica- 
tions are most important, and Boimon- 
dau thinks that to live successfully in 
the Community it is above all neces- 
sary to have an “idea about life,” 
whatever the idea may be, provided 
only that it does not oppose the com- 
mon rule established for the group. 


Jean now shares in the integral dis- 
tribution of the fruits of work, in the 
management and direction of the Com- 
munity through the various councils 
to which he belongs and through the 
General Assembly. He may be as- 
signed all the functions he is able to 


fulfill. 


Every three months the General 
Council examines Jean’s record to see 
if he lives up to the conditions re- 
quired of a compagnon. Should he be 
failing, he could incur sanctions, or in 
more serious cases of infractions, res- 
toration to a probationary status or 
even dismissal. 


Family Life Fostered 


Suppose Jean had been engaged to 
a charming girl before coming to 
Boimondau, Jean will want her to 
joinalso, and Marie enters the group 
as a familier. Although she must fol- 
low the life of the Community, she is 


CPs 5 


not obliged to work, but will be per- 
‘mitted to serve as a “home auxiliary” 
‘if she wishes. At the end of a year, 
she becomes a compagne and enjoys 


the same rights and duties as Jean. 
After marriage Marie devotes her- 

self to building and caring for her 

home, since the Community believes 


_ that her professional work is her home 


and her preparation for the role of 
motherhood. Of course, while she has 
no children she will be permitted to 
perform other services in the Com- 
munity, but there is no obligation to 
do this. 


As soon as the new couple know 


that they are expecting a child, a 


doctor certifies the fact of conception, 
and the new little compagnon or com- 
pagne begins to receive his or her 
wage. The child is a new human value 
for the Community and is rewarded as 
such. The remuneration paid to in- 
fants is uniform for all; it is only 
when the child enters school and be- 
gins to reveal special aptitudes that 
wage is scaled to individual human 
value. 


The Community obliges itself to 
provide the new child with all neces- 
sary means to develop his full human 
potentialities, as long as success justi- 
fies this assistance. At 15, the boy, 
whether or not he continues studies, 
must begin apprenticeship at a manual 
skill. Within the next few years he 
will choose whether he wishes to re- 
main in the Community or leave. 

As members of the Community grow 
old they will take up the status of vet- 
erans. What this will mean has not 
been decided because the group is still 
young and able to work, but the de- 
tails will be worked out communally 
in good time. 


3. Two-fold Organization 


The same principles which guided 
the development of the Community 
also direct its organization and the 
hierarchy of responsibilities. Since 


Boimondau is not an industrial soci- 
ety, aiming at an economic objective, 
but a community of work, of total 
human activity, it has a dual organi- 
zation. 


The first aspect of organization is 
not especially original; in fact, it has 
many features common to pyramidal 
line organizations. Each compagnon, 
according to his ability and the re- 
quirements of work, belongs to a team; 


these teams are grouped into sections; 


the sections, in turn, into services. At 
each level, responsible leaders are 
proposed by the high group, elected 
by the subordinate. 

The second aspect is more original. 
It concerns community life, the total 
activity at Boimondau, of which the 
factory is only a part. Families are 
organized into groups of five or six, 
called, quartier. These groups are 
formed of families related by con- 
geniality and proximity. A chief, 


proposed by the higher group and 


elected by the quartier, is its head. 
This principle of two-fold selection of 
all heads is an important point in the 
Community. They believe that with- 
out this principle of double confi- 
dence government might get out of 
hand and use it to avoid the double 
danger of authoritarianism and dema- 


sogy. 
Democracy Preserved 


The chief of each group is the cen- 
ter of its life. Weekly meetings are 
held in the members’ homes at which 
eroup activities are discussed and deci- 
sions from higher authorities carried 
out. Group meetings serve as a check 
on abuses of authority by the Com- 
munity officials. Group heads, who 
constitute the normal liaison between 
the chief of the Community and the 
compagnons, meet at least once a 
month. 

One of the most original features of 
Boimondau is its tribunal. Community 
disputes are not taken to the ordinary 
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courts; their solution is also a fune- 
tion of the Community. The tribunal 
is composed of seven judges, who are, 
respectively, a chief of service, a sec- 
tion chief, a team chief and four com- 
pagnons, all elected. 


Decisions are rendered according to 
common sense as well as the rules of 
the Community. The judges do not 
decide a case; they judge a man, since 
they are more interested in making 
men better than in rigidly vindicating 
a code. Hence, every effort is made to 
have their decisions accepted willingly 
by the guilty man himself. If he does 
not recognize the fault and accept the 
punishment, he will be no better after 
than before. 


Discipline Humane 


As a result of this ideal, the same 
fault may receive quite different pun- 
ishments in varying circumstances and 
in different men. The judges always 
believe that a small sanction accepted 
willingly is better than a big one 
undergone grudgingly. 

The seven judges and three service 
chiefs make up the General Council, 
which controls the chief of the Com- 
munity, watches his decisions and their 
execution. They have complete liberty 
to examine documents, reports, let- 
ters, account books. 

The Chief of the Community holds 
absolute executive power even over 
the decisions of the General Council, 


but he may be removed at any time 


by an extraordinary session of the 
General Assembly. The Chief is elected 
by the Assembly for a term of three 
years. His job is to carry out the 
decisions of the Assembly, which meets 
every six months. 


Unusual Voting System 


Perhaps the most unusual feature 
of this organization, at least from the 
point of view of a world that has 
largely lost the community spirit under 
the pressure of opposed interests and 
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the struggle for selfish profit, is its 
voting procedure. Every decision, at 
any level of community organization, 
even in the General Assembly. must 
be reached, not by a majority against 
a minority, but unanimously! A single 
dissenting vote stops a decision. M. 
Barbu has remarked that unanimity is 
“extremely easy in a world where in- 
terests are not opposed.” 


This principle involves the whole 
concept of authority. True authority 
does not consist in getting the agree- 
ment of 51 persons, while 49 refuse 
to agree. This so-called democratic 
way of leading men almost compels 
the leader to play one part of the com- 
munity against the other. The clever 
leader will choose to please the largest 
group. We are all familiar with this 
procedure, especially at election time. 


But unanimity cannot be obtained 
by favoring one group at the expense 
of the others: it cannot be achieved 
except by respecting the rights of 
everyone within a just and sound 
social structure. “In fact,” says M. 
Barbu, “you cannot lead men unless 
you can freely win them to your ideas. 
That is the way to govern men. To 
induce men to obey through fear is to 
command slaves. It is easier, but less 
enduring. Above all it loses sight of 
the end of every human organization: 
man. It is to make order an end in- 
stead of a means.” 


Economic Democracy Achieved 


There is a curious contrast in the 
democratic countries between political 
and economic life. Men are permitted 
to express their political opiniong 
through meetings, the press, elections, 
but they are denied these same rights 
in their working life. They cannot 
exercise any influence in the manage- 
ment of the business in which they 
collaborate. Under such conditions 
men cannot help feeling frustrated. 


The example of Boimondau shows 
that, when men are united by a com- 
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munity spirit, when interests are not 
opposed, but in agreement, total shar- 
ing in management, even under the 
extreme rule of unanimity, does not 
lead to disorder or inefficiency. On the 
contrary, the union of minds, skills, 
ingenuity toward a common goal 
brings about greater efficiency and 
educational opportunities, as well as 
‘greater happiness, because all members 
of the Community are’living a total, 
human life. 


4. Moral Rules of Community 


The picture of Boimondau is still 
incomplete; in a sense the most im- 
portant factor is still missing: the 
moral code of the community. Empha- 
sis on this point might seem strange, 
since in a capitalistic enterprise moral 
rules do not hold an important place. 
What a man does with his life, how 
he conducts himself, is not overly im- 
portant to an employer. The employer 
is interested primarily in a worker’s 
productive capacity. 


But precisely because Boimondau is 
much more than an enterprise, because 
it does not aim merely at profit, but 
at uniting men in a community of life 
for the greatest development of their 
personalities, a common, moral base 
is necessary. 


As a matter of fact, it was not an 
easy matter to find a common rule of 
morality: in the beginning the com- 
munity was made up of all kinds of 
people: Christians, communists, Jews, 
rationalists. All of them were men of 
good will, and all recognized that a 
set of principles accepted by all was 
necessary to determine the kind of life 
they wanted to lead. 


Rules Slowly Formulated 


In their meetings they discussed the 
matter. Step by step, not as a lesson 
learned by heart in childhood, but as 
a personal discovery evoked from their 
own consciences, they found again 
most of the natural law. There were 


some special emphases; for instance, 
the first article reads: “Man cannot 
live without an ideal; each compagnon 
must determine an end for his life and 
be able to explain his choice at any 
time.” 

This rule is complemented by great 
stress on liberty of opinion: “Every- 
one has a right to oppose another be- 
lief; he is never allowed to laugh at 
it.’ The severest punishments were 
reserved to narrowmindedness and in- 
transigence, but at the same time zeal, 
which respects the opinions of others, 
is considered a normal effect of faith 
or conviction. 


It must be admitted that concilia- 


tion is difficult, and as a matter of | 


fact, there were many problems in the 
early stages of the Community. The 
best solution was reached through edu- 
cation. As education broadened minds 
and rooted convictions, the members 
were able to unite sincere belief and 
zeal with respect for the convictions 
of others. 


Liberty of conscience, which is an 
almost universal problem, has been 
delicately handled at Boimondau. In 
a group of men professing different 
religious or philosophical beliefs, lib- 
erty of conscience has two meanings: 
the liberty to hold such and such a 
group of beliefs—this liberty is per- 
mitted at Boimondau—or the liberty 
to have or not to have a body of 
beliefs—this liberty is refused to the 
members of the Community. Every- 
body must have an ideal of his own 
choice and live up to it. He must also 
obey the rules accepted by all at the 
start. 


Keynote of Rules 


The essentials of this rule can be 
summed up in four words: truth, dis- 
cipline, love, work. 

Truth: “Truth is indispensable in 
social life; we shall throw out the lie 
and the liar.” If this rule were ac- 
cepted by the business world for com- 
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mercial and labor-management rela- 
tions, the situation would be greatly 
improved. At Boimondau this rule 
applies in a special way to all records, 
especially to bookkeeping. There are 
no secret funds. Records are acces- 
sible to everybody. 


Discipline: “The first condition of 
social life is that discipline be ac- 
cepted. A man who obeys by compul- 
sion is a coward.” This rule is com- 
pleted and explained by the proper 
understanding of the Chief’s role: “The 
Chief must be the best, that is to say, 
the one who has the greatest total 
human value for any given function. 
He is the one who sets the example. 
educates, loves, devotes himself, serves. 
To obey a false chief who does not 
have these qualities is cowardice.” We 
must recall that the chief at every 
level of authority is designated by the 
system of double confidence explained 
above. 


Charity is Foundation 


Love: “Social life is impossible 
without love. It is impossible to love 
one another, if we do not know one 
another. We must get acquainted in 
order to love and respect one another.” 
That is the fundamental principle of 


community life and the reason why 


the community must be small. A large 
group of men will never be more than 
a group, will never be a community. 
A community is a group within which 
men are acquainted with each other 
and consequently can love each other. 

Simple though this principle is, it 
seems strange to us. The modern 
world has forgotten the real meaning 
of community. The big economic units 
we are so proud of cannot foster even 
the most elementary human feeling, 
the community spirit so natural to 
man. This basic human desire is some- 
times referred to in modern scientific 
treatises as “gregariousness.” Nothing 
can make clear how far the present 
social organization and social thought 
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are from a true human organizatio 
than the contrast between the term 
“oregariousness” and “‘community 
spirit.” 

In the Boimondau community each 
member receives a paper every three 
months on which all members of the 
Community are listed. The members 
are expected to grade each other ac- 
cording to the relations he has with 
them. These grades are averaged to 
make up the “coefficient of friend- 
ship” in the determination of wages. 
In this way the community spirit is 
kept alive and human relations are 
given a position of importance as 
against productive or economic values. 


Seek Congenial Work 


Work: “Every man is bound to 
work.” The Community helps every- 
one to find a congenial job. But after 
his choice has been freely made, the 
man is obliged to work and, normally, 
to stick at the same job. Here again 
there is a balancing of liberty and 
authority. There is liberty to choose 
a job, but there is no liberty to choose 
between working and loafing. 

Finally, it was necessary for the 
Boimondau community to agree on the 
importance of their moral rules. So 
diverse was the group that at the be- 
ginning the Name of God was not 
even mentioned. Nevertheless, it is re- 
markable that an effort at sincerity led 
these men to discover their rules of 
conduct and regulate by these rules 
not only their private lives but their 
social and economic life. 

Prejudice, as well as the faults of 
Catholics and a long tradition of 
misery in an unjust social organiza- 
tion whose leaders were officially 
Christian, can explain why many of 
the workers do not recognize the face 
of Christ and refuse to enter the 
Church. But when we see their sincer- 
ity and read, for instance, their final 
statement in the moral code: “You 
will have to maintain that there are 
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‘goods superior even to life, liberty, 
human dignity, truth, justice,” we can- 


‘not keep from thinking that these men 


Community cannot be built, except by 
following the same path. M. Barbu is 
a man who has lived and suffered the 


are not far from the Kingdom of God. 


Conclusion 


At the beginning of this article we 
remarked that M. Barbu’s ideas might 
seem odd, that his experiment might 
astonish. But despite that possibility 
it was necessary to present them just 
as they are. Not everyone will agree 
with the founder of Boimondau; many 
will be tempted to reject, at first 
glance, this new conception of society. 
But perhaps, out of their own experi- 
ence and from long-continued reflec- 
tion, some will later on revise this 
first judgment. 


To secure a better understanding of 
M. Barbu’s work we are going to end 
this long presentation by answering 
two questions which are likely to rise: 
What can we in the United States 
learn from the Boimondau Commun- 
ity? and, What is the leading idea 
of this organization? 


To the first question, we cannot 
answer: Nothing. What would be the 
purpose of this article except to make 
known this outstanding experiment 
and to suggest the possibility of imi- 
tation? But how can we imitate the 
Boimondau Community? Is it by 
exactly copying its charter, its moral 
rules, its structure? Is it by taking 
over all its ideas, all the details of 
its organization and administration? 


Establish Community Spirit 


Such a procedure would be certain 
to meet with failure, and M. Barbu 
would be the first to remind us that 
his Community is above all a spirit, 
that it did not grow from a plan sys- 
tematically realized, but that it grew 
up out of a given social condition, out 
of the sufferings of a man, out of the 
common experience and reflection of 
all its members. A new Boimondau 


miseries of his time. He was eagerly 
looking for improvement; he has been 
inventive and original. 


Unfortunately, the ordinary way in 
which men strive to imitate a leader 
consists in following closely in his 
steps and ceasing to live along with 
their time. If they do that, they cease 
to be inventive and original, and there 
is no surer way to fail. 


M. Barbu’s example may help us 
to see the problems; his solution may 
inspire us to discover a solution to 
our own difficulties, because the social 
environment, though different from 
one industry to another and from one 
country to another, has, nevertheless, 
many like characteristics all over the 
world. But this example cannot be a 
cut-and-dried solution for all the 
troubles of all entrepreneurs. It will 
not dispense anybody from working, 
from suffering, from taking his part 
in the “struggle of the spirit against 
matter.” On the contrary, it calls for 
everybody, makes them more aware of 
the breadth, of the depth of our mod- 
ern crisis, appeals to initiative and 
originality to pave the way towards 
the new world, the human world which 
may rise out of the present ruins. 


Core Idea 


To achieve this goal, what is the 
main idea which rises out of the Boi- 
mondau experience? That was our 
second question. 


M. Barbu would probably answer 
with this single word: Community. 
Our goal, he says, would be to make 
up units of human life in which men 
could live totally. So, in M. Barbu’s 
opinion, a community is a unit of 
human life, within which men know 
each other, love each other, fully de- 
velop their own personality in rela-> 
tionship with the others, and work 
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together, all united by a common in- 
terest. 

Its purpose is not economic — 
though it fulfills an economic task— 
but human. Far from being a sort 
of closed shop, the community is open 
towards the greater community; it is 
only “the smallest cell of a society 
which would be based on a commun- 
ity spirit,’ M. Barbu says. 


Community Spirit Lost 


But he recognizes also that the 
world does not know anymore what 
a community is: factories, which are 
economic divisions, are not communi- 
ties; the municipal divisions, formerly 
called “communes,” are not communi- 
ties; the nations themselves, politi- 
cally split, divided into classes which 
often feel closer to the same class in 
another country than to their own 
countrymen, are not communities. 
This situation is largely due to the 
exclusive importance given to eco- 
nomics over human relations. A true 
community cannot be built on the 
economic factors of life exclusively. 


And so we are confronted with the 
enormous task of rebuilding a com- 
plete system of communities, up 
through the national community, and 
even an international community. 


Build Intermediate Groups 


We can note, by the way, that com- 
munism, in spite of the similarity be- 
tween the two words, is utterly opposed 
to “community.” M. Barbu is very 
right when he observes that “between 
the state and the individual, there is 
absolutely nothing.” By trying to make 
up a monstrous community, the State, 
communism, and sometimes also 
socialism, breaks down the intermedi- 
ary communities, with the result that 
there is no community anymore, but 
only individuals, small and isolated, 
before the gigantic administration 
which crushes them. 
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The natural defenses of the liberty 
of men and of their human develop- 
ment are these intermediary commun- 
ities: first of all the family, “the 
typical community, anterior to any 
communities,” M. Barbu says. Then, 
because the new industrial structure, 
unlike the artisanal structure of the 
past, cannot be built upon the too nar- 
row structure of the family and threat- 
ens to crush it, we are in urgent need 
of another type of communities, 
broader and stronger, a group of fam- 
ilies, a family of families, which will 
be a unit of total human life. “I took 
out of the economic system,” M. Barbu 
recounts, “the part I wanted—not too 
small, not too large—what I required 
for the unfolding of human life.” 


And so on, through larger group- 
ings of the smaller communities, M. 
Barbu aims at the reconstruction of a 
true national community, a recon- 
struction which is more than the erec- 
tion of a new structure and has to 
begin with a conversion to a new 
spirit. 


That, I think he would say, is the 
leading idea of Boimondau, the crea- 
tion of a spirit of community. 


Now the work is under way. Under 
Mr. Barbu’s influence other communi- 
ties are making a start, in various in- 
dustries, in rural areas, also, closely 
following the example of Boimondau. 
But the community spirit spreads ever 
widely, influencing the attempts at re- 
form of important groups of business- 
men. 


M. Barbu does not consider his 
work ended. Last November, at the, 
time of elections for the chief of the 
Boimondau Community, he did not 
stand for election; his former secre- 


! Most significant of these is the Association 
des chefs d'entreprise pour l'union du Cap- 
ital et du Travail, which published recently 
a summary of its principles, and a plan 
for the reform of business enterprises, 
whose realization is under way. 
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‘tary was chosen, and the Community, 
now in full development, goes on its 
way. The founder is now at work 
establishing a new Community which 
will be kept in line with the first one, 
except that it will be composed exclu- 
sively of Catholic families. Just as 
the first one tends to show how it is 
possible to unite the most different 
men, this aims to be a witness to the 
effectiveness of the Catholic faith in 
reaching a solution to the modern 
problem: a human life and happiness 
for men. 


Economic Concepts 


To complete the picture of Boimon- 
dau we must say something about the 
principles which guide the economic 
organization of the community. We 
shall not find a complete economic 
theory; there are a few ideas, a few 
intuitions suggested by present-day 
abuses. But what there is, is full of 
significance. 


For instance, here is the attitude 
toward capitalism. The Charter says: 
“Capitalism, as a theory of the repro- 
ductive power of money, is abolished. 
The members of the Community must 
be willing to renounce any interest 
whatsoever.” 


This condemnation of interest, ac- 
cording to the ancient principle, 
“Money does not multiply itself,”. is 
not likely to find agreement among 
modern economists. Nevertheless, it is 
a protest against a society in which 
the best way, and sometimes the only 
way, of getting money is to have 
money. M. Barbu reminds us that the 
normal source of wealth in a sound 
society is work. 


This idea brings M. Barbu to his 
second innovation, as radical as the 
first and equally unwelcome. This is 
what M. Barbu says: “It is impossible 
to pick up a collossal fortune merely 
from remuneration for work, and if a 
man gets only the right price for his 


work, he will never finish his life with 
a huge fortune.” 


M. Barbu does not think it possible 
to make enormous profits. Such profits 
always are won at the expense of jus- 
tice, either against the community, by. 
selling products at a price higher than 
cost plus a reasonable income, or 
against co-workers, by failing to divide 
the profit equitably among them. At 
the same time M. Barbu sets himself 
against one of the basic ideas of cap- 
italism—often considered as a neces: 
sary incentive for entrepreneurs—the 
possibility of unlimited profits. 


This question cannot be discussed 
here—and reflection, on this point, is 
more useful than discussion. Obvi- 
ously we are encountering a concep- 
tion of justice quite different from 
current business ideals. The great 
problem for us is the application to 
social matters of concepts which regu- 
late justice-relationships of individ- 
uals. Are we not inclined to think 
that a contract is just whenever both 
parties agree to its terms? And we 
apply this reasoning to the determina- 
tion of prices or of wages, taking 
advantage of the situation. 


M. Barbu’s idea of justice does not 
look like a contract. It is not based 
on computations and has nothing to 
do with mathematics. It is a spirit, 
a desire to give everyone what he has 
a right to, and to give it spontane- 
ously, even if others are not aware of 
their rights. This justice is a beauti- 
ful, an attractive thing; it can arouse 
enthusiasm and be the spring of life. 


Capitalism assumes that self-interest 


is the only incentive which can move . | 


man; as a matter of fact, it has 
moulded men so that they are now 
scarcely sensitive to any other incen- 
tive. Fortunately, it is still the faith 
of many, and especially is it M. Bar- 
bu’s faith, that this justice is able to 
fill the hearts of men with ardor and 
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to unite them above the divisive rival- 
ries of self-interest. 

With the suppression of capitalism. 
the regime of the proletariat disap- 
pears as well. As we already pointed 
out, the members of the Community 
do not own a part of the means of 
production; they are not shareholders. 
But the Community, as a moral per- 
son, owns these means. All the re- 
sources of the Community—from the 
factory. the farm, from services ren- 
dered to outsiders, are distributed to 
members of the Community according 
to their human value. 


Of course the Community does not 
ignore the necessity of saving. The 
Charter explains: “The obligation of 
saving does not depend upon our will, 
but on the nature of things. We simply 
choose the forms and ways of saving.” 
These things will be determined ac- 


cording to the spirit of the Commun- 
ity: “Men, it is said, cannot go on 
working, improving their tools, pro- 
viding against the uncertainties, risks 
and accidents of life except by con- 
suming less than they produce. It is 
a law of life. ...” 

And just as individual saving cor- 
responds to individual work, the Com- 
munity decided to set up a collective 
saving to provide against all risks. 
This must be large enough to pro- 
vide new investments, fiscal needs, and 
future security. 


Boimondau is important. It can pro- 
vide a concrete pattern for similar 
communities in France and perhaps 
be adapted to the situations of other 
countries. More important than that, 
it is an idea of social justice and an 
ideal of social living toward which all 
men can strive. 


Basis of Family Allowances 


We shall give consideration to the family aspects of the question of 
remuneration for work. Regard for family welfare has given rise in 
France to an original institution which has achieved remarkable 
growth, that of Family Allowances. These Allowances are one of the 
principal complements which have been added to wage in the strict 


sense, which we have called the economic salary. The family comple- 
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ment to wage has the double character of being connected with the 
right to work and with the existence of a family, so that it is both 
familial and professional, as the name, “professional family allow- 
ances,” indicates. 


Two factors must be present to give a right to Family Allowances. 
A man must at the same time be working for a wage and have the 
responsibility for children to qualify for these Allowances. But the 
relative importance of these two factors can vary. And as one 
emphasizes one or the other of these two factors, the whole complexion 
of the Allowances changes. 


Francois Villey, 
Le Complement Familial du Salaire 


{ISO FORUM} 


Family Seniority Credit 


The just distribution of wealth is “a 
central point in Catholic social doc- 
trine’, Pius XII has insisted. 


When he speaks of just distribution, 
he has in mind, as the context of his 
assertion makes clear, gross inequali- 
ties between the wealthy and the poor. 


There is a less serious inequity, 
which eventually must be righted how- 
ever, existing between workers who 
bear grossly disproportionate economic 
burdens with approximately the same 
amount of income. Thus, a worker 
with several dependents has a vastly 
more difficult job maintaining a decent 
standard of living than his unmarried 
associate, and his entire family suffers 
from the maldistribution of income. 

In the long and often bitter struggle 
in the United States of the trade unions 
for decent wages, there has been little 
opportunity to devote time and energy 
to securing scaled incomes for those 
with graduated needs. In fact, the 
whole policy of American unions has 
been rather consistently opposed to 
any such differentials. They have even 
shown little interest in such supple- 
mentary aids as family allowances. 

Despite the fact that American trade- 
union activity has been largely en- 
grossed with the basic problem of 
keeping wages abreast of rising costs, 
some attention has been given to the 
social aspects of income. In the May 


15, 1948, issue of America, Lawrence 
M. Kearns, a Boston attorney, reported 
a contract drafted by him which takes 
cognizance of dependents, not directly 
in the matter of wage, but in the 
clause concerning seniority. 

This is the clause which Mr. Kearns 
drafted for the contract: 

Family status in respect to lay- 
offs and recall of employes follow- 
ing a lay-off shall be recognized to 
the following extent: an employe 
with a seniority rating shall be ac- 
corded additional consideration over 
actual length of service in an amount 
equal to the length of service repre- 
sented by one-twelfth (1/12) of the 
employe’s years of service, multi- 
plied by the number of the em- 
ploye’s dependents as listed on the 
employe’s income-tax withholding- 
exemption certificate on file with 
the employer. 

The effect of this clause is to give 
slightly increased seniority credit to 
an employe with dependents (actually 
one month’s credit for each dependent 
for each year of service) so that he 
has slightly greater assurance of main- 
taining his job in a time of lay-offs 
than a man with no dependents or 
with a smaller number than he. 

Mr. Kearns gives the following ex- 
amples of the effect of family senior- 
ity credit upon seniority rating: 
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NAME AND STATUS 


John Jones (single) ; 
Paul Adams (married, no children) 
Edward Smith (married, three children) 
Famity SENIORITY CREDIT 
Smith: ten months 
Adams: three months 
Jones: none 
AcTUuAL LENGTH OF SERVICE 
Jones: Three years, two months 
Adams: Three years 
Smith: Two years, six months 
SENIORITY RATING 


Smith: Three years. four months 
Adams: Three years, three months 
Jones: Three years, two months 


MR. ARMSTRONG 


_ Mr. Thomas O. Armstrong is direc- 
tor of plant labor relations for the 
Westinghouse Electric corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

From a social point of view it 
would seem that giving a weight in 
a seniority clause in favor of employes 
-with dependents is all right. On the 
other hand, from a practical point of 
view it is impossible. 

It is probably fair to say, at least 
it has been so from my experience, 
that seniority is the hardest phase of 
Industrial Relations to define and to 
administer. There are so many factors 
even though a plan be spelled out to 
the very “T.” 

As you know, on the one side is a 
strong argument for length of service, 
time as the only factor. On the other 
side is the determination to place 
merit as the only factor. In between 
these two is the compromise, seniority 
with merit given equal consideration 
which sounds very well but is hard to 
administer because merit is so much 
a matter of opinion. 

It would be my judgment, not hav- 
ing had an opportunity to read Mr. 
-Kearn’s article, that purely from. a 
practical administrative point of view, 
seniority should not be weighted in 
favor of employes with dependents. I 
would not think that the unions would 
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‘Thus, in the event of lay-off, Smith 
would be retained longer than Jones, 
not because he had been employed 
longer, but because his actual senior- 
ity, plus the credit given him because 
of his family’s needs, gave him @ 
higher seniority rating than Jones. 


In an effort to evaluate the worth 
of this proposal we have written to 
union, management and academic lead- 
ers throughout the country, asking 
their opinion of Mr. Kearns’ proposal. 
Their comments follow: 


be in favor of such a plan. Seniority 
to the average union means just what 
the name implies. senior in service. 
When you bring in any other factors 
you have a complicated system, hard 
to administer; and to say that the 
employe with dependents is the most 
capable is to bring in another set of 
complications. 


MR. BROWN 


Mr. Harvey W. Brown, International 
President of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, is also director of 
Union Label Life Insurance company 
and an executive council member of 
the Railway Employes department, 
(AFL). : 

Without going into detail regarding 
the article, “A Plan for Family Sen- 
iority Credit” by Lawrence M. Kearns 
in the May 15 issue of AMERICA, I 
will advise you that it has been, and 
still is, the traditional policy of the 
International Association of Machin4 
ists to negotiate for the inclusion of 
seniority clauses in our agreements 
with employers on one basis only; 
namely, tenure of employment of the 
individual. If seniority provisions in 
contracts were negotiated on any other 
basis, we believe it would afford em- 
ployers an opportunity to confuse and 
evade the seniority rights of employes. 
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MR. BURKE 
Mr. John P. Burke is president- 


secretary of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, (AFL), Fort Edward, 
N.Y. 


I have read the article, “A Plan for 
Family Seniority Credit,” by Lawrence 
M. Kearns that you have had sent 
to me. 


Anyone who understands how lay- 
offs in industrial establishments affect 
family life cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the reasoning of Mr. 
Kearns. However, my experience with 
seniority in collective bargaining nego- 
tiations has demonstrated to me rather 
clearly’ that the workers place very 
great stress upon length of service as 
the determining factor in deciding sen- 
jority, both in promotions and in lay- 
offs. 


It may interest you to know that a 
few years ago we had a seniority 
clause in our labor agreement with 
the Book and Bond Division of the 
International Paper Company, which 
embodied, to a certain extent at least, 
the ideas expressed by Mr. Kearns in 
his article. That seniority clause was 
as follows: 


If employees are to be promoted 
or laid off, the management will 
take into consideration, first, ability, 
second, length of service. If it is 
necessary materially to curtail oper- 
ations, thus creating a social prob- 
lem in the community, the manage- 
ment will, in addition to the above, 
give particular consideration in the 
case of employees with dependents, 
if capable and efficient, as against 
employees without dependents. 


However, our members were not 
satisfied with that seniority plan, with 
the result that it was finally changed 
so that it now reads: 


If employees are to be promoted 


or laid off, the management will 
take into consideration ability and 
length of service and when all the 
factors that constitute ability are 
relatively equal, then length of 
service will prevail. 


I think it is encouraging that men- 
like Mr. Kearns and publications like 
AMERICA are taking an interest in 
these social problems. It is my opin- 
ion, however, that we must go to the 
very root of some of these problems 
if we are to find a solution. 


I think that we should insist, as a 
fundamental right, that every man and 
woman should have an opportunity of 
earning a living. We hear the so-called 
“free enterprise’ system widely ex- 
tolled. How short are our memories! 
It is only a few years ago that due 
to a breakdown in the free enterprise 
system, millions of American workers 
found themselves without employment. 
That terrible depression continued, as 
you well know, until the beginning of 


World War II. 


I can look back fifty years, and I 
know from my own experience and 
observation that most of the prosper- 
ity we have had here in America dur- 
that period of time has been due to 
wars — the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, and World War II.- In 
other words, some of us have pros- 
pered because of the terrible sacri- 
fices others have made in these wars. 


We should not have lay-offs in in- 
dustry. Many companies engage effi- 
ciency experts who come into the 
plants to make time studies in order 
to eliminate jobs and reduce the num- 
ber of workers. My opinion is that 
companies should hire experts to create 
work for more people, not to eliminate 
jobs. I think our government should 
put the best brains of the nation (if 
there are any) to work to try to solve 
the problem of unemployment, so 
that we would have steady work for 
all workers all the time. 
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FATHER CAREY 


As director of the Xavier Institute 
of Industrial Relations, New York, 
Reverend Philip A. Carey, S.J., car- 
ries on the pioneering work in work- 
ers’ education started by Father Fran- 


cis O'Malley, S.J. 


Prior to the upsurge in unionism, 
alert management had always consid- 
ered family considerations in the mat- 
ters of layoffs and rehiring. It consid- 

ered not merely the man’s ability, but 

also his ability “to take it.” Aside 
from social considerations, this pro- 
posal would be of distinct advantage 
to management as a morale factor. 
since it would tend to keep a more 
stable group in its employ. A family 
man is a responsible man and tends 
to be more “loyal.” The change in 
attitudes of management may be at- 
tributable to two causes: 


(a) The ever-increasing number of 

large-scale operations. The owner of a 
machine shop employing 40 men may 
very well make rates of pay and con- 
ditions of work in accord with the 
man’s family responsibilities. But as 
‘the operation expands and assumes a 
more impersonal character, justice and 
the appearance of justice require a 
known labor rate and standard condi- 
tions for everyone. 
. (b) Unions have never been willing 
to accept a differential based on fam- 
ily conditions, both because of the 
complexity of problems that might 
arise from too intricate a formula, and 
because it gives the appearance of 
equal dealing all around. 

The Consolidated Edison company. 
employing about 30,000 men, had 
some similar provision in its contract 
with the Utility Workers, Local 1-2. 
It was called the Grove Formula and 
provided that in the lay-offs and in 
promotions 100 points were to be con- 
sidered. Of course ability and senior- 
ity were heavily weighted, but 10 of 
these points were allowed for family 
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status. With the increasing strength of 
the union this formula has, however, 
gone into desuetude. Strangely enough 
the old dictum that a family man was 
a more stable employee has been un- 
dergoing some revision these days. 
For the vice-president of a very large 
company tells me that “with prices 
the way they are the family man is 
under continual agitation both at work 
and in his union activities to get in- 
creases, so that he is not the peace- 
ful, quiet man he used to be.” 


FATHER McGINLEY 
Reverend James J. McGinley, S.J. 


who is at present an instructor in eco- 
nomics on the staff of St. Louis uni- 
versity and of the Institute of Social 
Science, will soon publish Rapid Tran- 
sit in New York City. 1904-1944, In- 
dustry and Worker. He has also had 
experience in workers’ education at 
the Xavier Labor school, New York. 
and at the Saint Louis University 
Labor college. 


The uniqueness of Mr. Kearns’ pro- 
posal is not strictly supplementing 
seniority as determinant of order of 
layoff, through introduction of num- 
ber of workers’ dependents. In excep- 
tional cases, at least, family status has 
been considered a legitimate adjunct 
to application of organized labor’s: 
traditional yardstick in this regard. 
The uniqueness of the proposal is in 
its use of a concrete formula, translat- 
ing degress of responsibility for de- 
pendents into units of “seniority”? — 
which therefore comes to mean some- 
thing more than actual tenure or time 
on the job, in a department, plant, 
company. 


As a union technique, seniority grew 
strong in the struggle to oppose dis- 
crimination against union men during 
organizational drives some fifteen 
years ago. Now that unionism has 
arrived, even a slight use of seniority 
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0 protect the family, not merely the 
union, would be logical and encourag- 
ing. Understood in this way, the pro- 
posal is also something definitely new. 
The proposed seniority credit is lim- 
ited to layoff and rehire. These by 
no means constitute the total number 
of job uncertainties which labor wishes 
to control through application of sen- 
jority. They are the outstanding oc- 
currences, however, wherein the “last 
in, first out” principle is at stake— 
a principle intimately related to union- 
ism’s philosophy of a right to distrib- 
ute job opportunities for the common 
good of union members. 


Problems always emerge in discus- 
sion of a new proposal. Here are some 
which strike the present writer. 1. Ap- 
plication would probably be limited 
to relatively new work forces, where 
seniority lines have not become so 
meaningful and sacrosanct as to defy 
any modification at all. Truly, tamp- 
ering with actual seniority, already 
acquired on any basis, is explosive. 
This could be the case in a settled 
workforce. 2. Also, application would 
probably be limited to such seniority 
units as are relatively small. Selling 
the idea to a group of workers who 
have acquired even modest seniority 
on traditional lines presents a serious 
obstacle unless the group is small 
enough to allow a certain intimacy, 
sympathy, and group consciousness. 
3. Assuring realistic preference to a 
man with dependents demands cur- 
tailment of preferential rating in the 
face of a layoff on the part of a man 
with fewer, or no, dependents. To 
attempt to please all with a token 
credit, in other words, would merely 
preserve the status quo. 4. Lastly, as 
in most uses of seniority geared to 
soften the total effects of decreased 
employment, the seniority credit idea 
would have to be coupled with judi- 
cious sharing of work. The latter’s 
effectiveness depends, of course, on the 
type of industry and unionization in 
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question. This, in turn, affects the 
appropriate scope for application of 
the seniority credit idea itself. 


Some clear advantages, which 
should foster this type of layoff clause 
where possible, no matter what the 
difficulties, seem to be the following. 
1. In event of layoff, preferential treat- 
ment for the man with dependents is 
contractually and measurably assured. 
The traditional waiver of strict senior- 
ity and the modification of layoff- 
order allowed management. on the 
basis of family status are highly dis- 
cretionary. 2. By restricting applica- 
tion to layoff and rehire, the seniority 
credit idea has the advantage of not 
attempting too much at once. To grant 
such credits in regard to promotion, 
transfer, vacation, shift, “pick” could 
defeat the whole idea and foster con- 
siderable discrimination. Avoidance of 
the latter, after all, is one reason why 
the living family wage is vindicated 
for all workers, not merely for work- 
ers who actually support a family. 
3. Psychologically, moreover, both 
labor and management are more pre- 
pared for the limited application of 
Mr. Kearns’ very interesting proposal. 
There was at least some layoff prefer- 
ence given married men during the 
trying thirties. 4. Lastly, despite first 
impressions, the proposal seems work- 
able. Bookkeeping entailed could 
hardly be considered complex in view 
of the complexities management now 
faces in payroll computations, deduc- 
tions, withdrawals, etc. For these prob- 
lems was IBM founded! Periodic re- 
vision of the credit is simple if the 
basis for number of dependents is to 
be an existing tax form, itself brought 
up to date from time to time. Use of 
the latter basis also prevents an indi- 
vidual from “discovering” ‘new de- 
pendents and assures more equitable | 
application of what is, after all, a 
preferential treatment for certain 
workers on an admittedly non-eco- 
nomic score. 


PROFESSOR PETERSON 


Dr. Florence Peterson, formerly 
director of the Industrial Relations 
division of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor and 
now professor of social economy at 
Bryn Mawr college, is the author of 


American Labor Unions and Survey 


of Labor Economics. 


In a particular situation there might 
be some merit in allowing seniority 
credits to employees having depend- 
ents, but I do not think it should be 
encouraged as a general policy. It 
may be that the time has come for us, 
as it has in many other countries, to 
assume social responsibility for de- 
pendents in the form of government 
family allowances. Also it can very 
well be argued that additional bene- 
fits for dependents should be provided 
under our unemployment insurance 
program. 


Recognition of family needs via 
social security measures is one thing; 
adoption of the principle of need as 
a factor in determining job status is 
quite another. The latter implies the 
acceptance of the principle of need as 
a governing factor in the economic 
relationship of employers and_ their 
employees. If such a principle were 
once accepted its logical next step 
would be variable wage scales accord- 
ing to number of dependents—some- 
thing which is contradictory to the 
spirit and principle of equal pay for 
equal work, 


In my opinion it is inappropriate 
and unwise to allow matters extrane- 
ous to an employe and his job to 
influence his job situation; in other 
words to have sociological factors in- 
trude into what should be an economic 
relationship. 
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MR. TRACY : 


Mr. Daniel W.T racy is international 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL). 

We read with deep interest the very 
fine article, “A Plan for Family Sen- 
iority Credit,” by Lawrence M. Kearns 
in the May 15 issue of America. 


Your publication is to be greatly 
commended for its sincere attempt to 
contribute this impetus toward helping 
to solve the seniority problem in the 
field of union endeavor as it affects 
the national economy. 


The article furnishes much food for 
thought and really sheds a great deal 
of needed light on this important sub- 
ject. The entire seniority problem, 
with its ramifications, needs concen- 
trated and unfettered thinking to bring 
about the proper answers. A good 
deal of time and effort should be ap- 
plied toward achieving the necessary 
results. 


Our position in the matter of sen- 
iority has been that ability and quali- 
fications should always prevail. Fam- 
ily status (married, single or number 
of dependents) is not taken into ac- 
count by the International Office. 


However, some I.B.E.W. local unions 
in respect to office workers provide 
for preference to single female em- 
ployes rather than married. 


The entire matter of seniority is not, 
however, a problem of our Interna- 
tionaly Organization, but it is strictly 
a local union matter. 


Your article should do much to 
stimulate further exploration in this 
field. I am sure it will in the course 
of time produce profitable results as 
more thought is opened up to the 
imperativeness of a solution. 
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PROFESSOR WITTE 


Professor Edwin E. Witte, who is 
chairman of the department of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been active in the field of 
industrial relations since 1914. 


Weighing seniority in favor of em- 
ployes with dependents is a sound 
proposal from a social and moral 
point of view. It reflects also what 
employers concerned about the wel- 
fare of their employes often did in 
making lay-offs before there were rigid 
seniority rules. If voluntarily adopted 
through mutual agreement of employ- 
ers and employes, I am all for it. 


Family seniority credit is not pro- 
posed as a compulsory measure and 
will take a good deal of selling to be 
adopted extensively on a voluntary 
basis. [t runs counter to traditional 
thinking on employer-employee rela- 
tionships. When it becomes _ better 
known, however, it should have a 
strong appeal to socially-minded man- 
agements and workers. 


Family seniority credit alone will 
not provide economic security for the 
family, which is its basic objective. 
For that we also need an improved 
social security system and, I believe. 
family allowances. But family senior- 
ity credit would prove a valuable sup- 


plement to these major measures for 
family security. 


PROFESSOR YODER 


Active in the field of economics 
since 1926, Professor Dale Yoder is 
director of the Industrial Relations 
center at the University of Minnesota. 
He was co-director of the recently 
published study, Local Labor Market 


Research. 


The general idea of family seniority 
credit seems to me to have rather wide 
acceptance. Such an arrangement has 
particular value in connection with 
layoffs and rehiring. Many of the 
firms with which we have had con- 
tact give special attention to the num- 
ber of dependents whenever work 
forces must be reduced and they re- 
employ in reverse order, on a sort of 
“last out, first in” basis. It seems to 
me that the argument for considering 
numbers of dependents in connection 
with seniority as a basis for promo- 
tion is less conclusive. In promotions, 
seniority is a means of selecting those 
who are eligible for opportunities in- 
volving greater responsibility. For 
that purpose, length of service—apart 
from numbers of dependents—may be 
a more reasonable criterion. 
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Push or Be Ground 


Whether we like it or not, we live in an era when democracy in 
industry is coming of age. This means that we have only two alterna- 
tives. Either we can put our shoulders behind the wheel of social 
progress, or we can stand in the way and be ground to the earth as 
that wheel turns. If Management is to become a constructive, enthusi- 
astic force for the kind of living our system of business can bring to 
the people in it, then we must assume our new tasks cheerfully and 
with imagination, intelligence and application. 


Charles Luckman, 


President, Lever Brothers Company 
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Negroes and Crime 


During the debate on amendments 
to the Selective Service act concerning 
segregation in the armed services, Senator 
Ellender delivered a grossly exaggerated 
speech on criminality of the Negro. Sub- 
mitting statistics which gave a completely 
distorted picture of Negro criminality, he 

~ accused the race of being far more criminal 
than other American citizens. It was not 
enough that his figures were selected from 
Southern states almost exclusively and that 

they reported arrests, rather than convic- 
tions for crime. To make matters worse, 
he presumed that every arrest, even in 
localities where no Negro is safe from 
law officers and where a dozen men may 
be seized in connection with a single crime, 
is equivalent to a crime. 


_ Such speeches as this irresponsibly foster 
‘the exaggerated idea which white Ameri- 
cans have of Negro criminality and serve 
as excuse for constant invasions of Negro 
civil rights. The same mistaken impres- 
sion is constantly fostered by white news- 
. papers which, with few exceptions, report 
all crimes involving Negroes with frequent 
and explicit mention of the criminal’s race. 
In a recent news story, two Saint Louis 
newspapers repeated, through several edi- 
‘tions, an entirely false account of an 
alleged robbery in which a messenger for 
a large Saint Louis packing company re- 
ported to police that he was robbed by 
“two Negroes who forced him to the curb 
as he was driving from the packing plant 
\to the Bremen Bank and Trust Company 
to deposit the funds.” 


Even before the story was first printed, 
serious doubt had been cast upon the mes- 
senger’s account. Yet two papers reported 
the story even 36 hours after the man had 
been arrested and witnesses had testified 
that no Negroes were involved in the 
crime. 


This is not the only instance in which 
completely false statements have been 
made to implicate Negroes in crimes in 
which they were completely innocent. On 
this point Myrdal's An American Dilemma 
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says: “The popular belief that all Negroes 
are inherently criminal operates to increase 
arrests, and the Negro’s lack of political 
power prevents a white policeman from 
worrying about how many Negro arrests 
he makes. Some white criminals have 
made use of these prejudices to avert 
suspicion away from themselves unto 
Negroes: for example, there are many 
documented cases of white robbers black- 
ening their faces when committing crimes.” 


American newspapers can contribute 
greatly to a campaign for removing this 
slander against the Negro race. Public 
opinion must insist that they imitate the 
splendid example of the New York Times 
in eliminating from all stories of crime 
any reference to race which is not needed 
for the apprehension of the criminal. 


NCLRC Meeting 


The National Catholic Rural Life con- 
ference will hold its twenty-sixth annual 
convention at La Crosse, Wisconsin, Octo- 
ber 17 through 20. In accordance with 
Conference custom the convention name 
indicates the locality, being called “The 
Dairyland Convention.” His Excellency, 
Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate, 
and the Honorable Charles Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will be among the 
top speakers. 


Family life will be stressed and runs as 
a motif throughout the convention. Sec- 
tional meetings, demonstrations and audi- 
ence participation will favor the adult 
group. 4-H and recreational demonstra- 
tions are planned for the youth. 

Since NCRLC began with a small con 
vention, this year’s big convention ia 
the end of 25 years of crusading and the 
beginning of an era in which the farmer 
himself is taking an active part in Con- 
ference work. 
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Future of Social Security 


Within a week before the report of the 
Advisory Council on Social Security had 
been presented to the Senate Committee 


y 


B. 

mn Finance, both houses of Congress had 
ndicated their unfavorable attitude toward 
social security by passing with over- 
whelming majorities the bill excluding 
1ewsboys from social security coverage. 
The bill had been passed earlier and 
vetoed by President Truman on April 5. 


In his message, President Truman de- 
dlored the manifest tendency of the pres- 
ent Congress to undermine the Social Se- 
curity act wherever possible. “The House 
of Representatives has recently passed a 
joint resolution which would destroy the 
social-security coverage of several hundred 
thousand additional employees.’ He as- 
serted that this tendency is directed ‘‘to- 
ward upsetting the doctrine established by 
the Supreme Court last summer that em- 
ployment relationships should be deter- 
mined on the basis of realities.” 


“The security and welfare of our Nation 
demand an expansion of social security to 
cover the groups which are now excluded 
from the program. Any step in the oppo- 
site direction can only serve to undermine 
the program and destroy the confidence of 
our people in the permanence of its pro- 
tection against the hazards of old age, pre- 
mature death, and unemployment.” 


The Advisory council submitted a total 
of 22 specific recommendations. On 20 of 
these the 17-man Council was unanimous. 
Two members disagreed on the recom- 
mendation concerning mandatory coverage 
of traditionally tax-exempt institutions. 
The other point on which there was dis- 
agreement involved determination of the 
wage-base on which benefits would be 
computed. 


On the matter of extending coverage, 
there was complete agreement that the 
following categories should be included: 
the self-employed, farm workers, house- 
hold workers, federal civilian employes, 
railway employes, members of the armed 
forces and members of state and local 
governments. 


A recent issue of the New Leader asserts 
that there is a downright conspiracy in 
he present Republican-dominated Congress 
to wreck the Social Security program. The 
House has already hacked the budget 
srutally. This action has been taken de- 
spite the recommendations of the Advisory 
council, appointed by the Senate Finance 
-ommittee, and of prominent citizens, 


among whom can be included Mr. Charles 


atts 


In the last bill passed by the Congress 
concerning social security, they extended 
coverage and aid to the needy blind, but 
tacked this laudable provision onto other 
regulations so harmful that President Tru- 
man was compelled to veto the entire bill. 
Among these provisions was one extend- 
ing old age insurance to about 3,500,000 
employes in state and local government 
work and to employes of some non-profit 
organizations. ‘Ihe extension, however, 
was made optional and left to the discre- 
tion of employers. Such a farcical pro- 
vision will be of assistance to none. At 
the same time they inserted into the bill 
a new definition of employe which ex- 
cludes large number of salesmen working 
only on commission. No honest attempt 
was made even to approximate the recom- 
mendation made by Prseident Truman. Yet 
in the opening day of the special session 
of Congress, July 26, 1948, Representa- 
tive Reed of New York inserted into the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record a 
memorandum solemnly criticizing Truman's 
disservice to the blind but ignoring alto- 
gether the Congressional action which had 
made his veto of this bill absolutely 
necessary. 


Life in DP Camps 


Despite the hardships and discourage- 
ment they endure, DP’s are human beings 
and life goes on in the camps. During 
1947 the 151 priests who cared for about 
130,000 Catholic DP’s in the British zone 
of Germany performed 5,209 baptisms and. 
witnessed 3,960 marriages in the camps. 
Unless something can be done to resettle 
these people in other countries, the chil- 
dren will be born and grow up never 
knowing any life except that of a con- 
centration camp. 


Divorce Laws 


So chaotic has the divorce situation 
become that legislators, lawyers and judges 
everywhere are demanding reform of di- 
vorce legislation and procedure. Partly 
because the plague of divorce has become 
so serious and partly because conflicting 
laws in different states make for serious 
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uncertainties, some kind of uniformity, 
especially if it is joined with a tightening 
up of causes for divorce, does seem to 
offer the possibilities of improvement in 
the divorce situation. 

It will be impossible to rid the country 
of divorce in the immediate future. The 
best that can be offered is that the alarm- 
ing rise in the annual number of divorces 
since 1940 can be checked. 

In a recent statement the American Bar 
association urged that some attempt be 
made to improve the lamentable institu- 
tion of divorce by drafting uniform laws 
for all the states. At the present time one 
state, South Carolina, does not permit 
divorce on any ground, but the State 
Legislature has approved a resolution 
offering a referendum to the people for 


_ decision in November, 1948, providing that 


divorces be permitted on the grounds of 
adultery, physical cruelty, desertion and 
habitual drunkenness. Even if this refer- 
endum should pass and the state law be 
changed, it would still be extremely diffi- 
cult to bring into agreement such sharply 
divergent laws as those of South Carolina 
and New York, on the one hand, and 
Nevada and Florida on the other. But 
any improvement that will make divorce 
more difficult to obtain and reflection and 
delay necessary will be a distinct blessing. 

The Association recommends, too, estab- 
lishment of special courts which will 
attempt to save marriages which are break- 
ing up. In these courts hearings will be 
held before both partites and after consul- 
tation with interested authorities, such as 
relatives, pastors, and welfare workers (in 
cases which need welfare attention), seri- 
ous attempts will be made to effect a 
reconciliation, 
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Industrial Councils in Belgium 


On December 5, 1947, Mr. Spaak, Prime 
Minister of Belgium, presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies an important and 
long-awaited bill which provides for set- 
ting up the framework for a national sys- 
tem of industrial councils. It is expressly 
declared to be the first step towards the 
realization of that full economic democracy 
which should be the corollary of political 
democracy. The gist of the bill is as 
follows: 

The general aim is to set up the frame- 
work for a unified national system of eco- 
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nomic-social organs, composed of paritar 

representation of both labor and manage- 
ment, which will make possible the pro- 
gressively larger participation of the work- 
ers in the direction of the economic, and 
not merely the political, life of the country. 
These organs are as follows: 


1. Central Economic Council. It will 
be composed of representatives of employ- 
ers, workers, merchants and artisans, farm- 
ers, and consumers’ cooperatives, whose 
members will be chosen by the executive 
power of the government from lists pre- 
sented by the various groups involved. Its 
role will be consultative only, i.e., to fur- 
nish the government with information and 
advice on all problems of overall eco- 
nomic policy, reflecting the opinions of the 
different sectors of the economic world 
which it represents. 

2. National Economic Councils of In- 
dustry. These will be the reproductions in 
each important branch of industry of the 
above Central Council, and will have as 
role to inform and advise this Central 
Council on questions touching their par- 
ticular sector of the national economy. 

3. General Paritary Council. This will 
perform the same consultative role toward 
the government in questions of overall 
social policy affecting workers and man- 
agement as the Central Economic Council 
for economic questions. (National Paritary 
Commissions for each industry are already 
in existence.) 

4. Chambers of Commerce and of Trade. 
Composed of management only, they will 
represent regional economic interests and 
small businessmen. 


2 
5. Individual Factory Councils. These 
will be set up in every individual enter- 
prise where there exists some organization 
representing the workers, and will be com- 
posed of representatives of management 
and labor. Their role will be to make 
possible participation of the workers in 
the direction of the enterprise on both 
the social and economic planes. On all 
questions of internal social policy con- 
cerning the workers themselves, these 
councils will have full deliberative power 
of decision with management. On ques- 
tions of economic policy (technical, finan- 
cial, etc.), they will have only Senate 
tive and advisory power, the actual deci- 
sions and authority remaining exclusivel 
in the hands of management. 
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LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS (first edition).—By Ben- 
jamin M. Selekman. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1947, xi, 255 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Selekman’s publication belongs 
to that new and expanding literature con- 
cerned with human relations in industry, as 
distinguished from technological and eco- 
nomic approaches too long considered suf- 
ficient preparation for the successful exe- 
cutive. In one way or another, this new 
literature is dedicated to a general prin- 
ciple: forward strides in material effi- 
ciency have not been matched by propor- 
tional progress in human teamwork, yet 
cooperative effort is the heart of any in- 
dustrial system which is to fulfill its 
function. 


More narrowly, the present book is con- 
cerned with analysis of human relation- 
ships in the realm of union-management 
procedures. Most of its contents previ- 
ously appeared in Harvard Business Re- 
view. In brief, the book asks this funda- 
mental question: what has thus far pre- 
vented free collective bargaining from be- 
ing as truly effective as its original pro- 
ponents anticipated it would be? Granted 
the legal, historical, economic development 
of collective bargaining in our country— 
and all that these factors can help explain 
—there is still another explanation needed 
for the “unrealized potential’ of collective 
bargaining. 


That explanation is drawn from failure 
to understand collective bargaining as an 
institution involving “‘people’’ who vibrate 
with their personal feelings and aspira~- 
tions. Collective bargaining is a species 
of human behavior whose complexity, 
frankly, is not understood even by those 
who practice it. Consequently, conflict in 
industry emerges where cooperation is 
essential for the good of both parties—as 
well as of society as a whole. 


In successive chapters, the author poses 
some concrete questions which must be 
intelligently answered if collective bargain- 
ing is to work satisfactorily and to “evolve 
4s an appropriate form of human relations 
in industry.’ Such questions are concerned 
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with psychological and social elements in- 
troduced at each stage as an organizing 
campaign results in the union’s entry into 
a shop, a transition from organizing to 
negotiating takes place, a collective agree- 
ment becomes a reality and not just a 
“dream of victory,’ and its administration 
through grievance procedures introduces 
further unfamiliar strains. At each step, 
very important adjustments must be made 
in the structure of relationships between 
management and the union, in their ap- 
proach to one another, and above all in 
their appreciation of one another's objec- 


tives. Naturally, it is the foreman and the | 


shop steward who ultimately lend sub- 
stance to whatever actual adjustments take 
place. Yet without inspiration and serious 
effort on the part of top executive and 
union leader respectively, no actual adjust- 
ment can be realistically expected at all. 

This book is certainly worth reading in 


order to appreciate the pertinence of sev- 
eral intensely human factors which condi- 
tion the preparation, conclusion and admin- 
istration of a collective contract. There is, 
for example, the technical and emotional 
launching of a first agreement. Distinct 
but equally meaningful are factors con- 
cerned with building up the novel “joint” 
relationship once a first agreement is 
reached. Description of the change in 
attitude of workers, in status of foremen 
and stewards, and in viewpoints of both 
management and union is rich reading for 
those who approach the subject of indus- 
trial conflict with perhaps a broader but 
certainly a less sharply focused apprecia~ 
tion of human nature, its purpose and 
destiny, than the author himself. 


It is a well told story of human rela- 
tionships in a series of very realistic set- 
tings, and its wealth of illustrative detail 
could not even be sampled in the space of 
a review. It is, therefore, highly recom- 


mended, precisely because of its detailed 


exposition of the actual, on-the-job mean- 


ing of several timeworn expressions to the » 


effect that workers (and management) are 
human beings “after all.” There is be- 
havioristic emphasis on drives and urges, 
true, but few will quarrel with the recom- 
mendations for mature thought and con- 
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trolled emotion on the part of managers 
and union leaders. 


Labor Relations and Human Relations 
clearly does not go beyond the pale of the 
good social life right here and now, and 
it may seem too exclusively concerned with 
increased production as a final goal. But it 
can inspire one who is willing to follow 
its lead by thinking through certain impli- 
cations of scholastic philosophy in regard 
to a problem it presents and the recom- 
mendations it musters: what motive of 
more enduring nature than expediency and 
enhanced production can be given to the 
protagonists in the drama in order that 
these very good recommendations will 
catch hold; what part does the whole 
philosophy of work play in these matters; 
and what of the highly pertinent fact that 
‘man is naturally social, even when work- 
ing for a living whether in the role of 
management or organized employee? 

James J. McGin_ey, S.J. 
TASS. 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF JACKSON- 
IAN DEMOCRACY.~—Edited by Joseph 
L. Blau. First volume of the American 
Heritage Series, Hafner Publishing Co., 
New York, xxx, 383 pp., $3.75 cloth; 
$1.75 paper. 


This compilation brings together some 
of the representative writings of the per- 
iod 1825-1850 which supplied the ingredi- 
ents for that political stew which goes by 
the name of Jacksonian Democracy. Stew 
it was, made up in part of the left-overs 
from the Constitutional Convention to- 
gether with the less solid but perhaps 
more palatable additions of nineteenth 
century liberalism. 


Into the caldron of a single movement 
went the principles of states rights, self 
government, political egalitarianism, eco- 
nomic liberalism, the spoils system, and 
middle class dominance; the tripe no less 
than the meat. It was all watered down 
with typical American compromise, and 
stirred with a newborn sense of pride in 
American accomplishments. 


The strictly political ingredients are 
illustrated by selections from Jackson, 
Charles Stewart Daveis, James Fenimore 
Cooper, William Emmons, William Leg- 
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gett, Martin Van Buren, Benjamin ; 
Hallett, and Walt Whitman. 

The economic components are described 
by Stephen Simpson, David Henshaw, 
William M. Gouge, Theophilus Fisk, 
William Cullen Bryant, John W. Vethake, 
Theodore Sedgwick, Jr., and Gilbert Vale. 


A third section treating of the social 
institutions — such as labor, wealth, and 
property—is made up of selections from 
the writings of George Bancroft, Richard 
M. Johnson, Frances Wright, Ely Moore, 
Orestes A. Brownson, Frederick Robinson, 
Langdon Byllesby, Thomas Skidmore, and 
Richard Hildreth. 


What the aggregate of these readings 
is supposed to prove, other than that the 
Jacksonian movement was a catch-all for 
the ‘‘progressive” ideals of the period, it is 
difficult to say. However, they are his- 
torically significant and, to an extent, in- 
structive. 

P. A. Wok et, S.J._7 
LS.S: 


UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIANS.— 
Ed., Bernhard J. Stern and Samuel Smith. 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1947, vi, 
246 pp. $2:75. 

MARXISM AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
TRADITION.—By A. Landy. Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York, 1946, 220 
pp. $2.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF 
KARL MARX. — By Alexander Miller. 
Macmillan, New York, 1947, 117 pp. 
$1.75. 


The first of these books is a popular sur- 
vey of the Soviet experiment. There are 
eight parts on principles, people, govern- 
ment, work, science, art, life, education, 
law; and seven appendices, which contain 
the constitution, census, list of nationali- 
ties, 1945 budget, the present five-year 
plan, as well as an account by Stalin of 
progress made from 1933-38 and an edict 
of the Supreme Soviet on state aid for 
mothers and children. 


Eleven of the chapters are taken from 
the Information Bulletin, published by the 
Soviet Embassy; many are excerpts from 
books or magazine articles; only two ap- 
pear to have been specially written for 
this compilation. 


Landy's book is a popular Marxist anal- 
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ysis of the rise of democracy. The 
first stirrings of democracy in rebellion 
against old feudalism and monarchy Landy 
discovers in the Netherlands. Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century the bourgeois, 
Protestant rebellion which after a bloody 
series of conflicts tore Holland loose from 
Spain. This revolt, as was the case with 
all succeeding uprisings until the first part 
of the nineteenth century, was bourgeois 
in origin and spirit, and gave rise to the 
capitalist domination of western Europe 
through three centuries. 


In quick succession came the revolutions 
in England, America and France — all 
bourgeois, which, especially after the rise 
of industrialism, made the state of the 
proletariat even more miserable than be- 
fore. Chartism in England and various 
secret movements in France were the van- 
guard of the new revolt. From 1831, when 
the Lyons silk weavers rebelled, all revo- 
lutionary movements sprang from the 
worker-proletariat. 


In Germany the intellectual movement 
of the young Hegelians, notably Ruge, 
Feuerbach, Marx and Engels, united with 
the French and German secret workers’ 
organizations to elaborate the philosophy 
and techniques of Communism. But in 
accord with evolutionary Hegelianism, 
Landy insists that these tendencies had 
been springing up from each bourgeois 
rebellion: the Levellers, for instance, from 
the English revolution, Babeuvists from 
the French revolution, and Marxian com- 
munism from 19th century bourgeois move- 
ments. : 

Recognizing that Marxism is essentially 
a humanism—albeit an atheistic humanism 
—Landy undertakes in the two final chap- 
ters to link Marxist thought with the hu- 
mane tradition that has endured through 
the centuries of the Chrstian era. The 
point is important because, whatever 
Marxism is, it claims to be, as Fr. de 
Lubac has said, “the heir to the scientific 
and social movements of recent centuries, 
and more than any other contemporary 
dectrine it has striven to give a total solu- 
tion to the problem of man.” Believing, as 
he does, that he has evolved a total solu- 
tion, the Marxist will be won only by a 
humanism which he at last recognizes is 
more total than his own. 

Mr. Miller is a Presbyterian minister at 
present in New Zealand. His interest in 
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Marx was fostered by seven years he 
spent in the dock area of London. His 
book is written for Christians to help them 
to understand Marxism and the Christian 
attitude toward it. 

He gives in the first three chapters of 
the book a brief, direct analysis of Marxist 
thought. While this summary is less 
orderly than, for instance, Delaye’s, it 
makes the big ideas of Communism clear 
and intelligible. 

Following the analysis Mr. Miller studies 
three types of criticism directed against 
Marxism. First is the “utopian” attack, 
presented by Max Eastman. Marixism is 
erroneous because it is hopelessly idealistic 
and unreal. Arthur Koestler uses an ex 
ample of the second type, which criticizes 
the inhumanity of Marxism, its ruthless 
disregard of the individual human being. 
The third is John Macmurray’s attempt to 
unite Christianity and Communism. “Offi- 
cial Christianity is like the son in the 
Gospel who said ‘I go’ and went not: 
while Communism is like the other son 
who said ‘I go not’ but went.” Christianity 
is saying the right things; Communism is 
doing them; they must unite! 

What the Christian should say and do 
in the face of Marxism will be found much 
more clearly and cogently in Divini Re- 
demptoris than in Mr. Miller. 

Francis J. Correy, S.J. 


READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 
OGY.—Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1947, xiv, 672 pp. $3.85. 


The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, which has published 
in recent years the quarterly Journal of 
Social Issues, has published a book of 
readings for use in social psychology 
classes. This vigorous young organiza- 
tion has made remarkable progress since 
its establishment 12 years ago, and the 
wealth of material contained in this book 
indicates the wide range of its interests. 

There are 16 sections: variations under 
social influences, influence of social condi- 
tions on mental acts, socialization of the 
child, language, social relations, frustra- 
tion, group situations, status, leadership, 
industry, class, prejudice, propaganda, pub- 
lic opinion, crisis, war, and peace. Not 
all sections receive equal emphasis. Indus- 
trial morale, for instance, might have in- 
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cluded more than three passages, and the 
writings of Mayo, Roethlisberger and All- 
port might well have been called for suit- 
able passages. Some of the material in 
Elton Mayo's recent book, Some Notes on 
the Psychology of Pierre Janet, would .be 
of value in the work. 

The section on prejudice includes de- 
tailed studies of only anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic attitudes. Nisei and Latin prob- 
lems might have been included. The War 

‘ Relocation authority of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior could have supplied 
excellent material on the former subject. 
Future editions of the book might include 
studies of morale, other than industrial, of 
patriotism and of rural social psychology. 

The book, however, is a representative 
survey of the field of social psychology 
and an excellent introduction to its litera- 
ture. 

ee. e 
DECENTRALIZE FOR LIBERTY.—By 

Thomas Hewes. E. P. Dutton & Co., 

New York, 1947, 238 pp. $3.00. 
RECLAMATION OF LIBERTY. — By 

_ Willis Dwight Nutting. Berliner & Lan- 

igan, Nevada City, Calif., ix, 198 pp. 
$3.00. 


| These two books have an idea and an 


ideal in common. The idea is the threat 
to man's freedom and integrity in modern, 
centralized society. The ideal is freedom, 
attained by personal responsibility and 
effort. 

Mr. Hewes is an experienced New Eng- 
land lawyer who has had almost 15 years’ 
experience with the Federal government. 
The causes of Mr. Hewes’ alarm are mani- 
fold, but they center upon the problem of 
the machine. The rise of capitalist indus- 
trialism, entirely dependent upon the ma- 
chine, has made necessary a spiraling in- 
crease in concentration of money, capital 
goods, workers, economic power and has 
resulted in concentrations of population, 
of political power. 

That economic concentration increased 
alarmingly during the recent war was 
pointed out repeatedly by the Senate 
Small-Business committee in its pre-80th- 
Congress hearings and studies. The growth 
of Federal action during the past 15 years 
is self-evident; in 1932 there were 583,196 
Federal employees; in 1946 there were 
2,722,035, more than a million less than 
the war-time high mark. 
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Mr. Hewes’ remedy is simple: decentr 
ize. This more or less negative proposal 
which includes decentralization of popula- 
tion, of political power and action, of eco- 
nomic power, of industry, of responsi- 
bility, has its positive counterpart in what 
he terms, “‘vitalism,’ by which he means 
the free, responsible effort of individual 
men for their own and the community's 
welfare. 


The second part of the book outlines a 
plan for action based upon five principles: 
1. Individual liberty under the law. 2. Free 
opportunity for each citizen's maximum 
productive activity. 3. Maximum economic 
independence (home ownership, trade or 
skill, partial or complete ownership of a 
business, savings). 4. Minimal Federal 
financial aid (social security, public works, 
agricultural and industrial subsidization, 
etc.). 5. Unremitting human effort toward 
these objectives by organization and edu- 
cation. 


He faces the fact of apathy and against 
it calls for a small group of inspired lead- 
ers, one for each town, county and state 
to spread the idea, the ideal and the plan. 
There are innumerable detailed recom- 
mendations, but these are merely more 
detailed implementations of the five-point 
program. : 


Professor Nutting, who is an associate 
professor of history at the University of 
Notre Dame and an advisory editor of 
The Review of Politics, is primarily inter- 
ested in economic independence and sees 
the growing proletariatization of Ameri 
cans as the greatest threat to their politi+ 
cal independence. . 


We have succeeded in retaining politi- 
cal liberty by extending the franchise t 
a greater and greater number of citizens 
but this has been done at the expense o 
the early ideal of citizenship, which sa 
the voter as a politically responsible land 
holder whose integrity was assured by his 
economic independence. Industrial growth, 
made possible by specialization, has made 
most men completely dependent upon a 
huge, inhuman National Economy. ; 


Neither the maintenance of a capitalist 
regime nor a collectivist society is any 
solution to the problem. Professor Nutting 
proposes instead the Green Revolution 
Briefly stated, the Green Revolution er 
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cates a radical change in American life 
which will bring economic independence to 
people by their own personal action. It 
cannot be the work of the government or 
of mass movements. In agreement with 
Mr. Hewes, Professor Nutting emphasizes 
the facts that his proposals are completely 
in the American tradition, that action can 
begin with a few interested workers, that 
mass movements can only do harm. 


The Green Revolution is personalist in 
every sense of the word: it seeks a restora- 
tion of personal initiative and responsibil- 
ity; it is based upon belief in personal 
dignity and integrity; it will be achieved 
only by personal effort. Like the agrarians, 
Professor Nutting wants families to pro- 
duce for themselves, to provide their own 
Services, and to refrain, so far as pos- 
sible, from using goods and services which 
cannot be provided by the family or the 
immediately surrounding community. 


The first step in the Green Revolution 
must be taken in the field of consumers’ 
goods and services. Then, as more and 
more individuals achieve independence and 
communities grow in importance, attempts 
can be made to curb the national state, as 
well. “The simplification of the economic 
system by the development of an economy 
of family and neighborhood self-subsistence 
will cut political problems down to a size 
where the common man can have a worth~- 
while opinion concerning their solution and 
will thus make it possible for him to con- 
trol his government.” (p. 165). 


Both books are rich in stimulating pro- 
posals for a personalist revolution. Neither 
is involved in utopian dreams. Both are 
determined to do what lies immediately at 
hand to be done. Both have outlined in- 
teresting, practical programs for today, not 
for the age of the millenium. 

; Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS: QUEST FOR A SWORD. 
—By Robert K. Carr, Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell U. Press, 1947. 268 pp. $3.00. 


The storm breaking on the question of 
Civil Rights—which is more than empty 
political thunder—has been gathering since 
1865. At that time the adequacy of the 
Federal Bill of Rights as sole ‘protective 
shield” against the encroachments of gov- 
ernment was seriously questioned. An at- 


tempt was then made by means of the war 
amendments (XIII, XIV, and XV) and 
five civil right statutes to forge for the 
Federal government an ‘‘aggressive sword” 
for safeguarding fundamental rights against 
the encroachments of private persons, 


These attempts were nullified by eight 
Supreme Court decisions handed down be- 
tween 1876 and 1906, and the Federal 
ambitions were abandoned until in Feb- 
ruary, 1939, Attorney General Frank 
Murphy, by an administrative order for © 
which he was alone responsible, created 
the “Civil Liberties unit’ (renamed in 
1941 the “Civil Rights section’) in the 
Department of Justice “to pursue a pro- 
gram of vigilant action in the prosecution 
of infringement of these rights.” 


There were only three provisions of law 
in the whole U.S. Code which could fur- 
nish a basis for action (Sections 51, 52, 
and 444° of Title 18); but CR SH pro2 
ceeded with caution and patience to use 
them to the utmost. Since 1939 it has 
immeasurably broadened the sphere of its 
jurisdiction until now it can operate suc- 
cessfully in half a dozen specific areas: 
(1) police brutality and lynching; (2) 
election irregularities; (3) peonage and in- 
voluntary servitude; (4) free speech and 
press violations; (5) labor-management 
conflicts; and (6) interference with ingress 
and egress. 


The story of these developments is a_ 
lesson in history, constitutional law, public 
administration, and social progress. Dr. 
Carr, who served as executive secretary 
to the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights and exerted so notable an influence 
on the Committee's Report (To Secure 
These Rights, Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 
1947), tells that story with scholarly pre- 
cision and literary skill. 


Nothing is taken for granted. Yet by 
careful editing and scrupulous objectivity 
he has compressed the complete story of 
civil right trends in a relatively few and 
highly interesting pages. 

His conclusion is well worth noting, 
“This new role of government is seen to 
be inescapable;...The most revered sec-~ 
tion of our Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
is at last seen for what it is: a shield 
fashioned by a democracy for safeguard- 
ing individual freedom against govern~ 
mental encroachment. Now another instru- 
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ment has been fashioned, a sword, for 
which no express constitutional sanction 
exists. But it has been fashioned and its 
usefulness decisively indicated....Let us 
not hesitate to use it.” 


P. A. WOELFL, 
Svcs 


THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN.—By Ellis 
Gibbs Arnall. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1946. 312 pp. $3.00 


Georgia’s forty-year old ex-Governor 
has written a very exceptional book. 
Blending the story of his personal ad- 
ministrative experience with observa- 
tions on the overall American scene, Mr. 
Arnall shows himself a very shrewd and 
able political and economic diagnostician. 
Undoubtedly, his forthrightness will 
cause some disturbance in the minds of 
his readers. Bostonians, for example, 
will resent his frequent allusions to cer- 
tain social proclivities manifested in the 
region of the Tea Party. Others will 
object to his favorable estimate of Henry 
Wallace and Josephus Daniels. No one, 
however, can read the book through 
without being impressed by the author’s 
candor and undeniable sincerity. 


SJ. 


The South’s economic backwardness he 
ascribes to the single-crop agrarian pol- 
icy along with the colonial character 


enforced on it by the industrialized East 


which has held the South in bondage 
through unfair railroad rates. Though 
he writes with the passion of a Pinchot 
or a Schurz of the once-rich southern 
soil, his practical appreciation of the 
need of crop-diversification is reflected 
in an accurate knowledge of the annual 
cost of imported fertilizers along with 
the appalling chemical loss of an earth 
no longer protected by adequate water- 
sheds. 


His four years as governor were a bril- 
liant episode in Georgia’s speckled politi- 
cal history. Faced with a debt that was 
proportionately greater than the 1940 
national debt, he actually balanced the 
budget, and were it not for Georgia’s 
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one-term tenure law, he would still 4 
cupy the executive chair. f 


Republicans still writhe at his critice 
analysis of their Party; jurists will ar 
gue his Nuremberg reflections; econc 
mists will challenge his goal of a 170 
billion dollar national income; but n 
American can fail to recognize in hir 
the stature of one who is head an 
shoulders above the disappointing medi 
ocrity that we have come to expect i 
the prosaic politician. It will be no sur 
prise to hear, if not in ’48, at least i 
52, that the Democratic presidentia 
nominee is none other than the ex-gov 
ernor of Georgia. 


P. Donohoe, S.J. 


UNTIL DEATH DO US PART: THI 
PROPOSED FIVE-YEAR MAR 
RIAGE LAW. — By Charles Wesle 
Amlin. The William-Frederick Pres: 
New York, 1947, 42 pp. $1.00. 


The alarming rise in divorce figures dur 
ing recent years has disturbed many think 
ing people throughout the country. We 
marriages, which broke up quickly afte 
demobilization, and the disturbed hom 
conditions caused by defense jobs an 
women working, have greatly accelerate 
marital failure. 


Various solutions to the problem hay 
been proposed. Mr. Amlin’s pamphlet ré 
vives an old proposal that marriage cot 
tracts be entered upon for a period « 
five years and that the contract expire 
oy time unless it is renewed. 


r. Amlin bases his proposals largel 
ee the relatively few marriages in whic 
hopelessly incompatible couples ar 
wedded. Even the Church recognizes tt 
existence of marriages in which the coup 
cannot possibly continue living togeth 
and sanctions, in these rare instances, sepe 
ration. 


Mr. Amlin does not seem to realize thi 
successful marriage is largely a matter « 
character and unselfishness, blessed b 
grace. Nor does he realize that the fiv 
year divorce law which he proposes, it 
stead of solving the divorce problem, simp! 
makes it universal, instead of distressing] 
widespread. 


FJ.C., SJ. 


The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 
THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered, 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S.J. 


Forty-five nations help families financially 
in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
25c 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 


An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20c 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family prone 
5c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 


STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RACK 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 
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Facts 
on the Taft-Hartley Act 


Father Brown, 
National Director of ISO, 
writes an explanation of the entire Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, the most important labor law since the Wagner Act: 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on Labor-Management 
Relations. 
This book, organized in questions and answers, will help you to under- 
stand every article of this extremely important law. Here is the ideal 
text for a Labor School class on the new law. 
Father Brown's exposition is a balanced, clear analysis of a contro- 


versial law. This authoritative study must be read by all who want to 
understand the Taft-Hartley Act. 


“Your book is one of the finest services to the industrial relations field that 
I have examined. Congratulations on a splendid piece of work.” 


Fred M. Karches, Director of Operations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis 


“We feel that Father Brown has brought legal language down fo earth’ in 
words that our people can readily understand and thereby avoid costly 


mistakes.” 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union 
John I. Rollings, Exec. Secy. 


Leo Cyril Brown, S.J. 
The Impact of the New Labor Law on 
Labor-Management Relations 


114 pages, $1.50 


1— 4 copies . 9? i thee ye eek BOO 
5 copies: i. 3 APS eee oe 
G—, 25 copies ic! > 0k. 2 -90 
26—: 50 copiesis . .) 2 Rte Ah 
S1— 100 copies, .4".. <5. eee -60 
101-500 copies. «). 59 eee Me Yo | 
501=41000 copies: 4. 4% seu. eee 40 
Over’ 1000 copies = . wan See ae 35 


Order from 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
ooo 38 onnreo 
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